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“rubber 


AND STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Rubber . . . let’s get it. Fast . . . and plenty of it! 
No matter who makes it or what it’s made from! 





@ We want to see America get the rubber it needs, whether natural or 
synthetic. We want America to get that rubber in the quantities required 
and in the shortest possible time, whether it is made out of petroleum, 
out of alcohol, dandelions, guayule, or sawdust. The main thing is to get 
the rubber! 


To those who are working to make rubber out of materials other than 
petroleum, we say, “God speed your efforts.”’ Solving the rubber problem 
is necessary for winning the war and winning the war is our main concern. 


Much has been said about making rubber from alcohol derived from 
farm crops. We do a great deal of our business with farmers. We 
should like to see them having a hand in supplying the raw materials 
for rubber. 


We are working with petroleum because we understand it. At the 
request of the Government we have helped form Rubber Synthetics, Inc. 
In 1943 that company expects to put into operation at Gary, Indiana, a 
large plant financed by the Defense Plant Corporation to produce buta- 
diene, which is one of the principal ingredients of synthetic rubber. 
Negotiation is now under way with the Government to supply that plant 


with a part of the petroleum raw materials required in its operation. 


Nevertheless, we urge a “green light” and all speed for any other 
practicable method of making synthetic rubber. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 











e@ @ Within the memory of most men 
actively farming today there have 
always been plenty of people ready 
and eager to do ail needed hauling. 
Railroads, waterways, trucks, and 
family cars engaged in wasteful com- 
petition when volume of shipping 
dropped low. Now we are on the other 
side of the scale, with all facilities taxed 
to the limit. Furthermore we are faced 
with the necessity of conserving rubber 
tires to the limit. (Note page 14, 
June, 1942, Successful Farming.) 
‘As the war drags on thru months 
and possibly years, I predict this 
set of difficulties will grow tough- 
er. Some of the shortsighted 
things we did to our railroads in 
the days of plenty are going to 
come home to roost. That is wa- 
ter over the dam, however. The 
question now is how best to use 
and conserve available transpor- 
tation resources. 


@ @ From a national standpoint 
itseems only reasonable to insist 
that factories for processing 
coarse agricultural products be 
located as near the source of sup- 
ply as possible. To ship farm 
grains to the Eastern seaboard 
for conversion into alcohol and 
then to ship the by-product back 
several hundred miles fails to 
make sense. The movement of 
soybeans to seaboard processing 
plants seems little more reason- 
Numerous firmly estab- 
lished national practices of proc- 
essing farm crops and livestock 
will bear careful scrutiny from 
the standpoint of transportation 
economy. Permitting terrific market 
gluts this fall by dumping an all-time 
record number of hogs on the market 
the same day cannot be permitted. 
Tough ag it may be on the individual, 
there must be national control of live- 
stock shipping, especially swine. 


able 


@ @ From the individual standpoint, 
tis obviously important that hogs be 
marketed as quickly as possible to 
avoid the usual fall jam. Then it will 
be a patriotic duty to submit calmly to 
drastic shipping rules, by which you 
may be told on what days and in what 
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FRIEND TO FRIEND 


numbers you may send your animals 
to market. 

Vast quantities of wheat now lie out 
under the open-country sky awaiting 
transportation to storage. For a great 
number of individuals there is a better 
answer and a more patriotic one in 
constructing on the farm facilities for 
saving this precious grain. It is certain 
to be needed, and badly, in due time 
for food or industrial purposes. Within 





Country Crossing 


a few weeks a vast storage problem will 
face the soybean grower because trans- 
portation as well as terminal facilities 
will be inadequate for the huge crops 
now developing. At best a tricky crop 
to store, it is one with which few farm- 
ers have had experience. Huge losses 
resulted from spoiled beans last year. 
We can’t afford these losses again. 


@ @ From the individual standpoint 
there are further opportunities to re- 
lieve overloaded shipping facilities. 
Killing the family meat supply at 
home is one of them. Storing in one 
form -or another ample supplies of 





fruits and vegetables raised on the 


farm is another. The farm woodlot 
likewise can supply a huge tonnage of 
fuel to replace coal. 


@ @ There is the further opportunity 
in personal transportation to econo- 
mize in school-bus operation, travel of 
extension people, and attendance at 
meetings. Certainly these services must 
be maintained so far as possible, but 
there is no reason why extra-curricular 
programs, including basketball and 
band practice, cannot be adjusted to 
avoid long trips back to town in the 
evenings. Extension workers will de- 


By Carlos Andresen 


pend more on the printed word to get 
their story into farm homes. 

Ample storage facilities on the farm 
must be one of the most effective reme- 
dies for transportation troubles. High 
quality and adequate care of perish- 
able products will be another. Every 
railroad car, every truck, and every 
barge must do double duty now. We in 
turn must double our vigilance. 
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FISHING'S FINE, 
BUT PRINCE ALBERT 
IS MY PAL. IT'S 
WONDERFULLY MILD, < 
YET TASTY, FRAGRANT 
NEVER A BIT HARSH. « 
BURNS COOLER, PACKS 
RIGHT AND HELPS A 
, PIPE CAKE UP BETTER 










“Bite-Proof pipe-smokes come first —“ 


“Takes Prince Albert to put the funin fishing,” x 
says “Jess’”’ Carmichael. He ought to know— Uf oawrvcho 
he’s been 20 years enjoying the National Joy . 

Smoke.” Nevera bit of bite toP.A.,”’adds* Jess.” 






pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every handy 
pocket can of Prince Albert 


Whey step up spare-time furs 
with SMOKERS’ HOBBY NO.1_ sf. 


BUILDING FURNITURE'S 
GREAT, BUT IM 
HAPPIER SPINNING 
PRINCE ALBERT INTO 
SWELL ROLL-YOUR-OWNS. 
MILD, MELLOW SMOK- 
ING. NO BUNCHING OR 
SIFTING OUT AND 
PA. STAYS LIT! 


























“Milder ‘Makin’s’ smokes my real hobby —” 


“Prince Albert’s got that ripe, rich taste without 


a bit of rawness,”’ says Keith Vining. Fifteen (/ . 
years smoking P. A. for him. Keith also goes Kah 





















for that “special, easy-roll crimp cut.” 








fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket can of 

Prince Albert 














R.J Seon »1ds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North C arolins g: 
In recent laboratory “smoking bow!” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 
me a 


<2 
By THE NATIONAL 
NCE me 
eE Se 86 DEGREES COOLER 
than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested —coolest of all ! 


JOY SMOKE 
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By Lauren Soth 





The Feed Outlook. The way things 

shaping up on the acres this summer, 
1942 looks like a record feed-production 
year; and with war demand for meat, fat, 
and other livestock products steadily in- 
creasing, even record feed supplies are 
none too large. 


Com. Despite this year’s heavy produc- 
tion, we are now feeding up corn faster 
than we are producing it. Of a total sup- 
3.3 billion bushels on hand last 
lall, we will have only .5 billion bushels 
left this fall. We will have used up 2.8 
billion bushels. At that rate we’d use up 
r reserve soon enough. But we’re going 

to feed even heavier next year. During 
xt feeding year, there will be about 
percent more hogs and at least 10 
percent more laying hens to feed than 
vere fed out of the 2.8 billion bushels. 
Even tho we reduce the amount of corn 
1 to cattle, we’re going to use up all 
eserves of corn unless we find some 
ther feed—or cut pork and egg pro- 


the r 


Small Grain. Oats and barley produc- 
tion were larger this year than last year, 
ind the grain-sorghum crop will yield 
more feed than in 1941. That helps, but 
it won’t go far toward making up the 
‘ rence, 
[he biggest single source of additional 
our huge granary of wheat. If 
ild devise ways of getting 25 million 
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in Brief: Outlook is for higher feed-grain prices. . 
compared with hay and protein supplements. . . . Beef feeding margins will be small... . 
Hog prices press ceilings. . . . Egg prices to go up... . 


¥ 
pS 
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. Corn will be higher than usual 


bushels a month into hogs and other live- 
stock, we could hold our corn reserve at 
500 million bushels and still have a safe 
carry-over of 400 million bushels of 
wheat over and above human consump- 
tion needs a year from now. Farmers who 
remember 1934 and 1936 will agree that 
500 million bushels of corn is none too 
large a reserve to have on hand. 

The outlook is for higher feed-grain 
prices next year, and the extent of the 
rise probably will depend mostly on how 
much feed wheat is mobilized for war 
work. The corn loan will be higher, possi- 
bly 10 to 15 cents above the loan on the 
1941 crop. 


High Proteins. Perhaps the brightest 
part of the feed outlook is the heavy pro- 
duction of high-protein feeds in prospect 
for the next feeding year. Greatly in- 
creased acreages of soybeans, flaxseed, 
and peanuts—together with cottonseed 
production about as large as in 1941— 
will give us around 25 percent more oil- 
seed meals and cakes than we had in 
1941-1942, according to Department of 
Agriculture estimates. Besides, the big in- 
crease in livestock slaughter will supply 
a lot more tankage and meat scraps. 


Roughage. Late-summer reports showed 
pasture conditions about the most fa- 
vorable in history. This will conserve 
feed-grain and hay supplies, particularly 
in dairying. We also have an exceptional- 
ly large hay crop this year, altho some of 
the first cutting in the Midwest was 
damaged by that [ Continued on page 55 
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this space star of the 
every month screen! 





The theatre is now the junction of the 
Crossroads to Pleasure and Duty. 

* * * * 
For, with bonds and stamps on sale in 
all lobbies, you can buy your two tick- 
ets—one to Joy, one to Victory. 

. an A Dl 
The word ‘‘crossroads” throws us into 
a paragraph or two about Jack Conway. 
“Crossroads” is this sure-fire director’s 
latest film. 


It 

stars 
WILLIAM 
POWELL 


But more about them anon. 


Meanwhile 
back to 
JACK 
CONWAY 


Possessing the charm of a music-box 
and the gallantry of a Walter Raleigh, 
our hero Conway has worked side by 
side with this leonine columnist for 
many years. 


+ +*. 2.2 


He has been an M-G-M standby, hav- 
ing directed “Honky Tonk’’, “Boom 
Town”, “A Yank at Oxford”, “Viva 
Villa” and a whole card-index of hits. 


e ¢..—3 


“Crossroads”’ is his latest. And his most 
different. But it is the same in one sense. 
It is a hit. * &« & * 


William Powell gives a dramatic per- 

formance that provides a — ete 

change of pace from his equally brilliant 

comedy-ness. It is something to see. 
Ss. eae 


And Hedy Lamarr is something to see, 
too. We don’t know about you, but 
Hedy gets us. And if she doesn’t get 

ou, there are a lot more like us than 


ike you » #« * * 


“Crossroads” is ably abetted by Claire 
Trevor, Basil Rathbone and Margaret 
Wycherly. John Kafka and Howard 
Emmett Rogers wrote the original 
story; Guy Trosper, the screen play. 
Edwin Knopf produced. 

2s ¢ 


An incident to the 
drama is a song by 
Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz, en- 
titled “‘’Til You Re- 
turn’’. It’s hum but 
not drum. — feos 
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“PRODUCTION!” Is the Pooles’ 


COVER STORY 


Mom and Dad Poole, co-workers of West 
Slope with the boys, check over the day's 
egg shipments bound into Manhattan 


+ 





Photographs by Grant Poole 


Ricuron the letterhead of West Slope 
Ranch you catch the spirit of the plac 
work and production-boosting pure. 
bred bloodlines. Grover C. Poole js 
listed as “proprietor,” but under 4 
picture of “Nancy Mischief and Calf 
and “Super Lady and Litter”? appea, 
the words “Wm. D. Poole (that’s Pa; 
on the cover), Hereford Cattle” and 
“Grant Poole, Hereford Cattle and 
Duroc Swine.” Grant is Pat’s 21-year. 
old brother. 

Mrs. Poole used to have a letter. 
head of her own, which listed “Kansas 
R.O.P. fancy S.C.R.I. Reds” and 
showed doughty pictures of West Slop: 
Lou (with a trapnest record of 330 eggs 
and West Slope Lewis. But West Slope, 
as you can see, is [ Continued on page 24 


Nestled in a draw under the cottonwoods 
the ranch forms a lovely—and busy— 
panorama. Present home is at far right 


Half of Farmers Are Buying 


Question 1: Have you bought any De- 
fense or War Savings Bonds or stamps? 


The Answer: 

Yes No 
All Farmers 50% 50% 
Midwest Farmers 66 34 
Other Farmers 41 59 


Before Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
was daily producing 200,000 Defense 
Bonds, had so many stamps on hand 
that it had temporarily stopped print- 
ing them. Two weeks later the Bureau 
was turning out 500,000 bonds daily; 
by mid-January the presses, running 
on a 24-hour basis, were rolling out 
800,000. Total sales jumped from 78 
million dollars for the first six days of 
December to nearly 200 million for the 
first six days of January. On January 
10 there were 1,500,000 bond orders on 
the waiting list. Meanwhile more De- 
fense Stamps were being sold per week 
than the $6,500,000 worth sold in the 
entire month of November. 

Cash gifts to the Government in a 
whole year of the last war amounted 
to less than $25,000. In the first week 
of January, 1942, $300,000 poured in. 
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Despite the tremendous early sale of the 
bonds and stamps, the present rate of sale 
is not up to Government expectations or 
needs. Our Government counts not 9 
much on upper-bracket big bond buyers 
as on millions of small purchasers. The 
mobilization of all our people back of this 
campaign is necessary to win the fight 
against the Axis. It will also help win the 
fight against inflation. 

The U. S. Treasury has recently 
launched a campaign for voluntary sav- 
ings. It hopes to raise from 10 to 12 billion 
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War Cry 


Here Grant, ardent photographer, motor- 
cyclist, and Duroc breeder, shocks oats. 
Poole men work hard in their fields, ride 
hard on their range. Grant's brother 
Pat is the Cornbelt cowboy on the cover 


* 
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War Bonds 


dollars a year in this way. But thus far 
it has fallen considerably short of that 
goal. The evidence suggests that most of 
the money going into War Savings Bonds 
snot coming from the current income 
of munitions workers and others whose 
increased pay accounts for so large a 
part of the inflationary gap. A lot of 
the money is coming out of accumu- 
lated savings and represents merely a 
shift from one form of investment to 
another. The opinion is growing 
stronger every day that ultimately we 

hall | have to come to compulsory sav- 
ings. A part of each person’s income 
will have to be deducted at the source 
and lent to the Government for the 
duration of the war. 

According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, U. S. citizens would 
institute a nationwide program for de- 
duction of a flat 10 percent from all pay 
envelopes to buy War Bonds and stamps. 
_ Fifty percent of the U. S. farmers 
have purchased bonds or stamps. In 
the Midwest, where one-half of the 
nation’s farm wealth is concentrated 
among one-third of the country’s farm- 
ets, 66 percent [ Continued on page 25 




























HELP YOUR COUNTRY WITH THE BEST 
PRODUCTION JOB YOU’VE EVER DONE! 


y= KNOW how your country needs 
more milk than ever before in 
history. 

Purina would like to help you meet 
this need with a modern scientific 
plan that has helped many farmers 
produce more milk than ever before 
in their lives—the Purina Dairy 
Cycle Plan. It’s a way of feeding and 
managing dry cows and milkers for 
maximum condition and production. 

Mix your oats with Purina. Bulky- 

































for for 
MILKING COWS DRY COWS 
feed grain feed oats 
and Cow Chow and Bulky-Las 
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Las for your dry cows. Build them up 
for high production after freshening. 
Mix your grain with Purina Cow 
Chow for the milking ration. This 
supplement contains proteins and 
minerals needed to balance your crops 
and to help keep your herd milking 
at capacity ... and in top condition. 

Don’t let “too little and too late” 
hold you back from the kind of a 
production job you want .. . from the 
profits you can make from capacity 
production today. See your local Pur- 
ina dealer with the Checkerboard 
Sign — this very week. Or write for 
dairy book giving complete informa- 
tion. PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Aehcigdehed.. 


DAIRY CHOWS 
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What's New 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


1. Hazilbert. Several crosses of the 
native Wisconsin hazelnut with a 
European filbert variety, Brag, have 
been made by Carl Weschcke on his 
farm in Pierce County, Wisconsin. 
From these he has obtained new vari- 
eties which are very hardy and early, 
heavy bearers of nuts of good size. 
They produce a thin shell and nut 
meats with very thin pellicle, or skin, 
around them. Weschcke calls these 
varieties the hazilberts. His hazilbert 
No. 1 compares well in size with the 
better commercial filberts but has the 
advantage of hardiness and a light- 
pellicled nut meat that is white, as tho 
it had been blanched, when it first 
comes from the shell. Hazilbert No. 2 
is smaller but has a thinner. shell. The 
hazilbert can be trained into a squatty, 
bush-like tree or pruned so it will pro- 
duce a central-trunked tree similar to 
the filbert. 


2. Grape. One of the good varieties of 
grapes developed at the New York 
Experiment Station is the Fredonia, 
an early blue grape that grows on a 
hardy, vigorous, and productive vine. 
The clusters of this new variety are 
large, cylindrical, and compact, and 
the berries are large and round. The 
flesh is about the same general texture 
and flavor as that of Concord, but the 
fruit ripens about three weeks ahead of 
Concord, which makes the new variety 
valuable for lengthening the period 
when grapes are available and also for 
sections where the growing season is 
too short to mature Concord before 
frost. Fredonia is useful for dessert and 
for juice and can be used to some ex- 
tent for wine. 


Persimmons- The American variety of 
this interesting fruit is receiving be- 
lated attention from plant scientists. A 
few trees have been found growing as 
far north as the Great Lakes region, 
but wild varieties are limited to the 
warmer Climate. A few trees in south- 
ern Lowa indicate that the fruit, which 
looks like an enormous strawberry, has 
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already adapted itself to 
colder climates. Further 
development is expected. 


Peach. Redhaven Peach, a 
variety maturing 30 days 
earlier than Elberta, has 
just been announced at 
Michigan’s South Haven 
Experiment Station. The 
fruits are medium in size, 
slightly elongated, and usu- 
ally are almost completely 
covered with brilliant red 
color. The flesh is yellow, 
firm, and fine-textured, 
and moderately sweet in 
flavor. Redhaven trees are 
vigorous and productive, 
with no weaknesses. 


Apples. Farmers in Wisconsin are 
watching this summer two new apple 
varieties which have already shown 
great promise. They are Macoun and 
Cortland, both of which resemble, to 
some extent, McIntosh and, like it, are 
late-fall or early-winter apples. Cort- 
land hangs on the tree better than 
McIntosh but, on the other hand, does 
not keep much longer in storage and is 
not quite so attractive in color. 


Soybeans. The loss from harvesting 
soybeans with a combine under aver- 
age Illinois conditions is five to eight 
percent, about one-third the loss when 
the binder-thresher method is used. 
Furthermore, the amount of man- 
labor is about 25 percent less. 


Fertilizer. Of the total amount of 
mixed fertilizers sold in Ohio last year, 
82 percent were in the list of standard 
analysis, or were multiples of the same, 
according to representatives of the fer- 
tilizer industry and agronomists from 
the various state agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations of the Midwest. 


Wheat. Illinois experience in planting 
fall wheat indicates that, on a three- 
year average in Jackson County, 


in Farmin 


REG. U. 8. 


wheat planted the last week of October 
yielded as well as that seeded earlier. 
Four-year tests in Pulaski County show 
seedings between October 22 and 26 
yielded within 1.1 bushels an acre of 
wheat seeded October 7 to 11. 

Seed wheat consisting of kernels 
smaller than normal—designated, 
therefore, as lightweight wheat—does 
not produce as much crop as seed con- 
sisting of plump, heavy kernels of the 
same wheat variety. This was demon- 
strated in a planting test made at 
North Dakota Experiment Station 
comparing lightweight seed and heavy- 
weight wheat at eight different rates 
of seeding. The latter outyielded the 
former in six instances with a general 
average of 10 percent more yield from 
the heavy, plump seed. The results 
clearly indicated that heavy-kerneled 
seed produces the larger yield. 

A 24-bushel-an-acre increase in his 
1941 wheat crop was Lee Emery’s re- 
ward for plowing under soybeans and 
fertilizing for this crop on his Ma- 
coupin County, Illinois, farm. Tests 
conducted in co-operation with the 
University of Illinois showed a yield of 
seven bushels on combined-bean land 
without fertilizer, 15 bushels on com- 
bined-bean land [ Continued on page 54 











In March of 1941, Pontiac accepted the 




















responsibility of producing in volume for 
the first time, an automatic anti-aircraft 
cannon urgently needed by the Allied 
Nations. We are happy to report to the | 
readers of Successful Farming that peak 
production is now an actuality—11 months | 


ahead of schedule. 
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Awarded on January 20th, 1942, lo PONT I AC 
for outstanding production of Navy Ordnance 
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How To Make Your Coleman 
WORK LIKE NEW! 


MY COLEMAN IRON | —- . on MY COLEMAN LANTERN 
WILL LAST ME | 73 LOOKS NEW!...WORKS 
YEARS LONGER! ann zi LIKE NEW! 





‘ha 


OUR RENEWED LAMP 


cree Tat (a . iy =| New Coleman Renewal Plan 
\ Helps Thousands During 
War Emergency! 


WHOLE FAMILY! 





FRIENDS: Don’t give up the use of any Coleman 
appliance—for any reason!... Chances are your Cole- 
man dealer can make it work like new—with a minor 
repair or replacement. 


FREE RENEWAL BOOKLET! 


i” Demands for war material have restricted the manv- 

00 TUS a ee eee eee Pogo ag facture of new appliances. So if you already havea 
APPLIANCE WORK LIKE NEW! MAIL Coleman Lantern, Iron, Lamp or Stove—keep it work- 
COUPON BELOW TODAY! ing for you—take it to your Coleman dealer for low- 


cost renewal service. 


This plan saves you real money—gives you years of 
extra use from your Coleman! You’ll be helping your 
country, too, in conserving vital war materials. 


For good merchandise, and for renewal service, be 
sure to see your Coleman dealer! Mail coupon now 
for renewal booklet! 


APPROVER 


2 8 0 come fF ff a 2 of a 9 © © mum @ FG «ome § F & soe § $f 8 oe > ye lenian 4 
F YY : 7) e ao . ¥ 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY, Dept. SF-9 ig 2 Keoh bl Gh |. 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. ter perenne ee 


Los Angeles, Calif. (Address Nearest Office) i f f. Pr Liz Mae : 


Gentlemen: Please mail me free your new booklet, ‘‘How ; 
. ° e fo» *¥ . py s 44 mits e E 
To Make Your Coleman Appliance Work Like New! 7 ‘ FE AY -\ \ fi3 [. 
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By Hugh Curtis 


M JST farmers are as busy as Joe 
Adkisson this war year. But the dif- 
ference between him (with his 100 
acres of corn, 50 of soybeans, 55 of 
legumes, 25 acres of flax; his 35 white- 
lace steers and 250 hogs) and most 
larmers is that when things go haywire 
he’s got a place to fix *em—dquickly. 
He wants a pipe wrench and it’s there 

not out on the kid’s sand pile. He 
wants a dry place to true up the mower 
when rain drives him out of the fields 

and he’s got it. Therefore when the 
war-production record is totaled for 
his neighborhood of Smithshire, Illi- 
nois, Joell show up well. 

Now just to keep this story from be- 
coming too rosy-hued, let me point 
out that the Adkissons put 250 man- 
hours of building labor themselves and 


is Farm Shop's a Winner! 





Inexpensive ($541), roomy, well equipped, it adds a dividend of 


happy family living with its paved picnic area and barbecue fireplace; 


and it's well under the allowable total of the Conservation Order 


$541.06 in cash getting in that sort of 
shape to do their job. 

Says he: ‘When we moved on this 
farm in 1925 the building used as a 
shop was what might be called an eye- 
sore .. . originally part of an old house. 
When it rained the floor puddled, and 
every time it snowed the workbench 
and tools were covered up with snow 
that blew thru the cracks. [Editor’s 
note: There are a lot of farm shops like 
that!] We always had a vision of a shop 
with a stove in it where we could work 
in cold weather, a place where we 
could save time by repairing or over- 
hauling an implement on a rainy day. 
So in November of 1940 we tore down 
the building ... ” 

The old oak rafters and all the stud- 
ding fit to use were saved. The Adkis- 


sons studied Successful Farming’s plan 
set, Zhe Big Four in a Farm Shop; it 
didn’t quite suit. The equipment used 
on the 246 acres didn’t need all the 
clearance and floor space shown there, 
and the family wanted a bad-weather 
recreation center, too. But the general 
outline of the plan was retained. New 
lumber to the tune of $219, concrete 
work at $125.55, good-grade red- 
cedar shingles at $51.50 made up the 
major expendi- [ Continued on page 40 
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Here’s Milk in Your Pail! 


Hervey Allen 


Hitler's in for a real soaking when 
he gets the full impact of this milk 
torrent from 100 million teats. But 
getting big volume takes good feed 


Grain mixtures can be simple, if they 
meet the cow's needs under an ac- 
celerated production schedule. Put 
back the things that milk takes out 





By Paul H. Phillips, 


University of Wisconsin 


Mic: Milk! Milk! Six to eight times her weight every year— 
maybe more. What a soaking for the Axis! Who dares question the 
patriotism of your cow? 

Work! Work! Work! Say, Mr. Dairyman, you’re doing a real 
job yourself. Twelve hours a day, 14 hours, 16—where does it stop? 

With all this milking and working and record “‘busting,”’ you 
have one certain responsibility, a hidden sort of thing—one that 
can get past a fellow slicker than a whistle. If forgotten today it may 
not show up tomorrow, maybe not next week. But just keep on for- 
getting and see what a hole it will put in your milk bucket. 

This all gets around to the matter of cow nutrition, the thing 
that keeps old Bossy perkin’, che thing that puts more milk in your 
pail. Feed? More than just that alone. It’s giving that cow of yours 
the kind, amount, and quality of feed which will furnish the energy, 
protein, vitamins, and minerals she needs. Each in its own way is 
utilized for the production of milk and for other body functions. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of commercial feeds are on the 
market, and those made by reputable manufacturers may better 
suit the convenience of the short-handed dairyman. But maybe 
you'd like a few feeding formulas, too. Later, we can take them 
apart and look ’em over, piece by piece. 

We must remember that no single formula for a ration will meet 
all farm conditions. However, it is possible to take a few simple 
rations and use them as guides. Substitutions may be made in them 
when market prices warrant, or as the feed picture on the farm 
changes. 

If your hay happens to be timothy, you will get a 19-percent- 
protein grain mixture from the following ingredients: corn, 250 
pounds; oats, 250; wheat bran, 250; soybean oil meal, 250; steamed 
bonemeal, 10; iodized salt, 10. 

Now, supposing your hay is mixed clover and timothy. That 
means you will need slightly less protein in your feed-grain mixture. 
One containing 17 percent is as follows: corn, 300 pounds; oats, 
300; wheat bran, 250; soybean oil meal, 150; steamed bonemeal, 
10; iodized salt, 10. 

You'll need still less protein in your grain mixture when feeding 
alfalfa or clover hay. One containing 13 percent protein consists 
of corn, 450 pounds; oats, 400; wheat bran, 100; soybean oil meal, 
50; steamed bonemeal, 10; iodized salt, 10. 

Substitutions in these rations may be made rather easily. Cost 
determines relative economy, and personal [ Continued on page 44 
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Wars Miss Pullet tucks in he; 


bib and jumps up to the mash hop. 
per this fall, she wall start her laying 


career on a new war-model ratio; 


She will discover that war sweep; 
far beyond the battlefield—that j 
even dictates a new diet for oy 
domestic fowl. 

Already scarce for many months, 
milk will be listed as one of th 
missing among laying-mash jp. 
gredients in most regions. The; 
there’s fish meal, another casualty 
of the war, occasioned by use of 
fishing vessels to protect oceani 
shipping. Yes, fish meal is a fair 
source of riboflavin and a good car- 
rier of high-quality protein, but it’s 
pretty well gone for the duration 
And, what’s more, our imports of 
fish oils have been cut off. 

Now let’s get off the wailing wall 
and count a few of our blessings— 
and there are several floating 
around within our reach. Biddy will 


War-Model 


By C. E. Hughes 


Photograph by Allen 


It's a new bill of fare these 
biddies are getting when they 
step up to the mash hoppers. 
Charge this to war shortages 
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get a pretty fair “‘shot’’ of the vita- 
mins previously supplied by milk, 
as dried whey, for example, is now 
soing to bat for the missing rela- 
tive. Distillery by-products also are 
being recommended, especially 
where hatchability is important. 

Matters could be a lot worse 
from loss of fish oils. The D-activat- 
ed animal sterols will handle the 
D part of the vitamin loss; good de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal and yellow 
corn can supply the Vitamin A. Al- 
falfa leaf meal carries a good charge 
of Vitamin G and therefore helps 
to make up for the lack of milk. 


BicGER news yet! Our soybean is 
stepping from size 12 shoes into 
high-topped boots, with a record 
yield in prospect. This means the 
processors will be turning out an 
unprecedented tonnage of soybean 
oil meal, which should go a long 
way toward plugging the gap left 





by our vanishing fish meal. It also 
can replace some of the meat scrap, 
whenever the price gets out of line. 
In some areas, cottonseed meal, 
linseed meal, peanut meal, and 
corn gluten meal might be used to 
replace soybean oil meal in whole 
or in part. 


Wueat, notorious problem child 
of the grain farmer, can pinch-hit 
for middlings whenever necessary, 
being ground when added to mash 
and fed whole when given as part 
of the grain feed. Some observers 
are worried about ccrn shortages. 
Wheat, they say, is not too good a 
substitute for corn because of its 
low Vitamin-A content. To make 
up for this deficiency, they suggest 
feeding good-quality alfalfa meal. 

We can thank our lucky stars, 
too, that experiment stations and 
commercial feed manufacturers 
haven’t been asleep. They have 


changed their formulas, cutting 
down on something here and step- 
ping up on another there. 

Over at Purdue University, in 
Indiana, authorities are recom- 
mending for layers on range a mash 
consisting of 330 pounds of ground 
wheat; 330, ground oats; 65, meat- 
and-bone scraps (50 percent); 135, 
soybean oil meal; 100, alfalfa leaf 
meal; 30, steamed bonemeal; and 
10, salt. 


In THIS ration wheat has moved 
to the forefront, and no corn is re- 
quired. The proportion of meat-and- 
bone scrap has been reduced be- 
cause of relatively high prices. To 
offset this loss of animal protein, the 
soybean-oilmeal content has been 
boosted, adding a good vegetable 
protein. Then, to handle the prob- 
lem of supplying the much needed 
minerals otherwise lost thru this 
substitution, [ Continued on page 51 

















Only High-Class Silage Wanted 


In this form an acre of corn provides the greatest feed value—and we will need it all this year 


By G. Bohstedt, 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 


Bui in quantities never before produced in our 
country is needed in the present emergency. One of 
the best means for providing this food is by conserv- 
ing the feed necessary for its production, and one of 
the most practical methods for doing so is the en- 
siling process. The silo conserves the feed value of 
corn better than any other means, and it doesn’t 
always have to be a regular tower silo either, as will 
be brought out later. In tests made at the Illinois, 
Michigan, and Missouri experiment stations, an 
acre of corn that has been harvested for silage has 
proved to have fully 30 percent higher feed value 
than when cut and shocked in the field. As com- 
pared with husked corn, silage was found to have a 
considerably higher percentage value. Many farm- 
ers may want to ensile corn for the first time this 
year. How may serious mistakes be avoided? 

Let us consider what ensiling really means. It 
means, first, that the cornstalks, leaves, and ears, 
when not yet ripe, are chopped into lengths varying 
from about one-fourth to five-eighths inch by an 
ensilage cutter which then blows them into a silo. For 
the first few hours in the silo, the tiny cells of the 
green corn, while still living, continue to respire, 
using up the oxygen of the air and giving off carbon 
dioxide. During this process the temperature rises, 
and in the warmth and moisture the molds and 
yeast cells try to grow but do not succeed for very 
long because of the disappearance of oxygen. 


MeaNwuHiLe there is a rapid multiplication of 
acid-forming bacteria that do not need any air. 
They attack the sugar to produce lactic acid, some 
acetic acid, and small amounts of other acids. 
When the acidity of the si- 
lage has reached a certain 


level, fermentation _ stops. 
Organic acids of this sort are 
wholesome food acids, like 
those of citrus fruits. In the 
absence of air, silage so 
“pickled” keeps for many 
months and years. The vita- 


mins in this silage also keep better than in dry 
fodder, or in hay. 

These processes take place of their own accord. 
Then what excuse is there for things going wrong 
when sometimes there is a lot of heating and mold- 
ing of silage, and cattle refusing to eat very much 
of it? True, molds, whether pink, white, or blue, 
almost never are poisonous. Just the same, we do 
not like to feed moldy silage to cattle, let alone to 
sheep and horses. Also molds feed on the acid and 
therefore reduce the acidity of silage. This gives 
rise to the growth of butyric acid bacteria, which 
have undesirable effects. 


On THE other hand, there may be a lot of seepage 
of liquid at the base of a silo, with foamy liquid at 
times being squeezed out thru the slits around the 
doors. This results in rather sour, water-logged 
silage which cattle do not eat as readily as they 
should. 

Hot and moldy silage on the one hand, and sour, 
water-logged silage on the other are our clues that 
an error in ensiling may be made either way: 
(1) Corn too ripe, resulting in spoilage, and (2) corn 
too green—when, in addition to having very sour 
silage, there is a sacrifice of actual dry-matter yield 
of corn per acre. 

What is the right stage for ensiling? In our ex- 
perience, when the kernels on the ear have barely 
finished denting. This means that silo filling should 
start when the corn has just well begun to dent 
and many of the individual kernels still have round- 
ed instead of sunken tips. ‘The chances are that be- 
fore the silo filling is com- [ Continued on page 58 


The silo conserves the feed 
value of corn better than 
any other means, and it 
does not always have to 
bea regular tower either 





Since a farmer's every day is bound up 
with rainfall and drought, winds and snow, 
these homemade weather instruments and 
indicators will save many a gray hair— 
yet, because they apply locally, can’t 
give “aid and comfort to the enemy” 


By Dr. Frank Thone and Joseph H. Kraus, sie. sevice 


© war’s most serious civilian 
casualty has been the weatherman. 
Nobody needs to be reminded how 
dependent country dwellers and work- 
ers are on the weather—and since the 
seventh of last December the weather- 
man hasn’t been allowed to tell them 
what it’s going to be. 

Oh, yes, forecasts are published in 
the papers, and can be had over the 
telephone. But they are sadly incom- 
plete and as a rule of limited use to 
the farmer, the rancher, the orchardist. 
hat puts the country dweller on his 
own again. He must either get along 
without full weather forecasts or learn 
how to forecast his own weather, as his 
grandsires did many years before him. 


There’s no use kidding ourselves; 
our best amateur efforts are not likely 
to be as successful as the professional 


job. That does not mean that all the 


lore of our forefathers has to go over- 
board. Some of the “‘weather signs” 
they used were, and still are, essential- 
ly valid. 


THe old notion that a clear, brightly 
colored sunset is a sign of fair weather 
to follow is really well founded. It so 
happens that the atmospheric condi- 
tions that make for fair weather are 
also such as to break up the low- 
angled rays of the setting sun, sending 
a preponderance of red and yellow 
light near the surface of the earth. 


Another fair-weather sign, as old as 
Genesis, is the rainbow. The scientific 
foundation for this lies in the fact that 
a rainbow can be formed only opposite 
the sun, and a rainbow at the end of a 
stormy day is necessarily seen in the 
east. That means the storm is moving 
away, since in the northern zone of 
cyclonic disturbances storms practical- 
ly always migrate in a generally west- 
to-east direction. Of course, if you are 
up early enough to see a rainbow in the 
morning, it will necessarily be in the 
west, and that may mean the shower 
is coming right at you. 


CLoups often give good indications 
of what the weather is to be. Only you 
have to learn your own cloud condi- 
tions, and not depend on too sweeping 
rules supposed to | Continued on page 46 
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TRENDS—Speculation is rising on 
whether the world demands on the 
United States for food will not be so 
great that incentive payments for 
farmers—that is, real cash for increas- 
ing production—may have to come. 
. - - Farm boys who go into war in- 
dustries may soon find they have left 
an essential occupation and will be 
drafted, whereas, if they had stayed 
home there would be a basis for de- 
ferment. ***** Farm Bureau has bro- 
ken with the Administration, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is trying to encourage other 
groups to be spokesmen for Agricul- 
ture. . . Marketing officials are urg- 
ing the rationing of beef to make for a 
better distribution of limited supplies. 
They doubt Administration will have 
courage to ration beef. Other foods are 
to be rationed, but probably not pork, 
tho breakfast bacon and similar cuts 
will be at a premium. . . Big test of 
“Food for Freedom’”’ program, which 
so far is successful, is yet to come. . . 
There will be embarrassing moments 
for farm officials if distribution and 
storage system breaks down in next 
few weeks under weight of huge move- 
ment of hogs and grain. 

This month’s five-star final news is 
discussed in greater detail herewith: 


Farm Bureay. Contacts in Wash- 
ington were not surprised when they 
heard from the 
White House that 
President Roose- 
velt was mad 
at Edward A. 
O’ Neal, venerated 
president of 
America’s biggest 
and most power- 
ful farm organiza- 
tion. 

O’Neal had 
wanted an ap- 
pointment with the President to ex- 
plain the Bureau’s stand against selling 
Government-held grain at less than 
the parity price. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
many times before had conferred earn- 
estly and intimately with O’Neal, this 
time was unable to see him. Major 
General Edwin (‘Pa’) Watson, the 
President’s secretary, sent word the 
President was mad at the Farm Bureau. 

This made official what Farm-Bu- 
reau leaders had realized all along. 
The quasi-official American Farm Bu- 





Edward A. O'Neal 
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NOTE: 





This is the beginning of a Washington news service we feel sure you will find 
highly interesting and helpful in understanding development of public affairs. 
The author was born and educated in the Midwest, where he worked as news. 
paper reporter and feature writer until appointed Washington correspondent 
of a leading Mississippi Valley newspaper. He writes this feature exactly as 


he sees the situation. 


Editors 


It's Reno for the Bureau! 


For reasons set forth herein the Administration and the Farm 
Bureau promise an electrifying domestic row much more 
far-reaching than the Bureau's shellacking on wheat parity 


reau Federation, adviser to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
framer of original farm subsidy, pro- 
duction control, and loan programs, 
had broken with the Administration. 

It was a long process—nearly four 
years in the making—and it was as im- 
portant a political event as has hap- 
pened in the Farm Belt since Governor 
Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois led the 
farm liberals out of 
the conservative 


G.O.P. camp. 


Farm-Laborer. 
Farm-Bureau 
leaders themselves 
think a new align- 
ment is sought by 
the left-wing 
branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. President 
Roosevelt, they believe, has been per- 
suaded to recognize and dignify a 
mixed Farm and Labor group as 
spokesmen for Agriculture. Behind the 
screen of this leadership the Farm- 
Bureau leaders see the influence of the 
Farmers Union and the C.I.O. This 
view is weakened somewhat because 
Farm-Bureau presidents in Ohio and 
Vermont shun some of the present 
O’Neal-Smith policies and stick with 
the Administration. 

Recognition for a new mixed group 
of farm, labor, and other leaders came 
in a statement from President Roose- 
velt. He condemned “pressure groups” 
for embarrassing the war food program 
and the anti-inflation program by in- 
sisting that the Government not be al- 
lowed to sell grain for livestock feed at 
prices lower than parity. 

Farm-Bureau leaders did not doubt 
the President was speaking directly to 
them. After a legislative fiasco which 
held up Department of Agriculture 
appropriations far past the first of the 
fiscal year, July 1, a compromise final- 
ly was reached which really is not the 
final answer, either for the Farm Bu- 
reau or for the Administration. Secre- 
tary Wickard can sell 125,000,000 





Secretary Wickard 


bushels of wheat at 85 percent of the 
parity price on corn (about 83 cents, 
which means a profit to the Govern- 
ment on most of the wheat). He really 
wants to sell surplus grains at any 
price, and the Farm Bureau reall; 
wants no surplus grains whatever sold 
below parity. 


How It Started. This latest tempest 
is only the most recent chapter of the 
slow and now final estrangement, 
which has led to a realignment of po- 
litical forces in Agriculture. It began 
in 1938 when Farm-Bureau leaders, 
frantically buttonholing congressmen 
in the corridors of the Capitol, finally 
won legislative approval of parity 
payments for farmers. 

Soon afterward the Farm Bureau 
realized the doors of the Treasury 
were opening to farmers only under 
protest. Ominous sounds were coming 
from Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau. The day was not far distant, 
Farm-Bureau leaders felt, when public 
opinion would answer with an emphat- 
ic ““NO” to continued billion-dollar- 
a-year appropriations for farm sub- 
sidies. The alternative was “parity in 
the market place.” In other words, a 
parity price for farmers induced by 
loans and vigorous administrative 


measures which would boost and hold 
farm prices at parity. This would be 
less painful than wresting one billion 
dollars every year from the Treasury— 
not that Soil Conservation benefit pay- 
ments or parity payments were to be 
[Continued on page 28 
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Let Quality Lift 
the Price 


By L. A. Howard 


| cream for our lo- 
cal co-operative creamery was just 
one of the sidelines with us when 
| was a Minnesota farm boy, but 
we were mighty proud of the fact 
that every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, our butterfat was paid 
for at the top price. That meant 
three cents a pound more than was 
paid for the next grade. 

We didn’t like milking well 
enough to chance getting the low- 
er price. Even so, it didn’t seem 
we were taking such extra-good 
care of our cows. Cleaning the 
barn regularly; providing clean 
bedding; keeping tails, flanks, and 
udders clipped; and having the 
cows generally clean had become 
habits with us. 


Hasrr also governed the manner 
in which we handled the cream. 
We skimmed the milk just as soon 
as we could with a separator that 
was washed religiously after each 
use. The cream was promptly 
placed in our cooling tank that 
stood between the old pump 
house and the water tank. Every 
drop of water we pumped served 
two purposes: cooling the cream 
and quenching the thirst of our 
stock. We used two cans—one for 
cooling fresh cream and the other 
for holding cream that had been 
cooled. We never mixed warm 
cream with the cool. That, we 
knew, would endanger our chances 
of selling Grade-A sweet cream 
the next time we went to the 
creamery. A brush was used for 
washing utensils. The old dishrag, 
dangerous as a breeding place for 
harmful bacteria, was out. 


Photographs by Richard Hufnagle 


What we did on our farm was 
repeated every day on the hun- 
dreds of farms that helped build 
the enviable reputation of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and northern 
Iowa as a butter-producing area. 


Now other sections of the coun- 
try are challenging the lead those 
states long held, partly because 
they know it will mean more but- 
ter dollars for them, partly be- 
cause markets for low-grade but- 
terfat are rapidly being elimi- 
nated, but mostly because of a 
sincere desire to share the respon- 
sibility for producing the enor- 
mous quantities of 90-score or bet- 
ter butter that Uncle Sam needs 
for our armed forces. 

Yes, in case you didn’t already 
know, vitamin-rich butter is one 
of our important war materials, 
ranking right [ Continued on page 48 
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Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 


& real throb in the storage head- 
ache for soybeans and grain sorghums 
comes with the realization that their 
late harvest dates will arrive at a time 
when the best—if not all—space on the 
farm is devoted to wheat, oats, and 
carry-over corn. Normally, relief 
might be had by passing along the 
headache to commercial storage, but 
this year terminal elevators and the 
railroads are pushing their old custom- 
ers gently but firmly out the door. 
They’re full to bulging! 

These two war-vital crops, tho not 
grown in any quantity in the same 
areas, have another thing in common: 
high moisture, due, again, to late har- 
vest. If weather conditions do not hap- 
pen to be just right for field curing in 
the fall, their moisture content is likely 
to be too high for safe keeping in the 
usual unventilated bins. A 13-percent 
moisture content is the safety level; 
above that, trouble is almost certain, 


1, A and B, This outline and photo- 
graph show a 1,000-bushel, wind-pressure- 
ventilated bin under test at lowa State. Units 
similar to this one in arrangement will safely 
take grain two-percent higher in moisture 


2, A and B, This power-ventilated outfit will 
handle grains two to five percent higher in 
moisture than are safe to store in regular 
bins. A small fan, a half-horse motor, and 
a perforated floor are the essentials here 


3. A small wood bin, capacity 600 bushels, 
suitable for storing slightly damp grain for 
short periods during the winter because of the 
greater wall area exposed to cooling weath- 
er. It was developed by BACE engineers 
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and C. F. Kelly, 


ering Laboratory, lowa State College 


especially when the weather warms up 
n the spring. 

[here are several pain-relievers and 
permanent cures, none of which are 
overly expensive but all of which mean 
ction NOW. Those optimists who 
think they'll drift along and see what 
happens without them should add to 
the expected 1942-harvest total of 
135,000,000 bushels of beans the pos- 
sible total of 135,000,000 bushels of 
sorghum grain—all pouring in to com- 
pete with wheat, corn, oats in the 


maddest storage scramble in history. 


Two of the best cures for those farm- 
ers who are lucky enough to have some 
ventilated bins on the place are the 
pressure-cow! ventilator and the pow- 
er-driven-fan ventilator shown as Fig- 
ures 1 and 2. There’s an even simpler 
cure for those without present bin 
space capable of ventilation—we’ll 
mention it later on. Both the bins 
ilustrated, which need not necessarily 
be of metal, operate on the principle 
that, if it is impossible to bring dry 
grain in from the field at harvest time 
because of wet weather, it must be 
dried either before storage or after- 
wards in a ventilated structure. 


T ) BE effective, bin ventilation must 
provide for a definite movement of dry 
air thru the damp grain. Figures 1 and 
2 have been found to meet this require- 
ment in tests in Kansas, North Dakota, 
and Iowa by the U.S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
and agricultural experiment stations. 
The bin on the left uses the wind to 
provide the power to force air thru the 
grain. The cowl on top of the bin, 
kept headed into the wind by a vane, 

vides air under pressure to the 
perforated steel chamber near the 
center of the bin, from where it passes 
i the grain to perforated bin walls 
and floor, or to the upper wheat sur- 
lace. These “‘pressure’’ cowls, as they 

known, have been found by test to 
force from two to three times as much 

thru the grain as was possible with 

ordinary “suction” cowl such as is 

| for barn and poultry-house venti- 
la‘ion. The pressure-cowl bin has been 
lo. ind effective in safely storing wheat, 

in sorghum, and shelled corn one 

wo percent higher in moisture con- 

t than can be stored in unventilated 


he maximum air movement possi- 
to develop thru power from the 
d is rather small, and if the grain is 
wet it will be | Continued on page 60 
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Successful Farming’s 


WARTIME POULTRY HOU 


Designed by S. A. Witzel, 


University of Wisconsin 


E ASKED a lot of questions before we put this 
poultry house on the drawing board; the questions ran 
something like this: ‘With your flock larger, eggs and 
poultry prices pointing higher, and yet you not wanting 
to over-invest in equipment, what sort of house would 
you consider a wise buy?” The Wartime House covers 
the answers to the questions. 

As one fellow put it: ‘‘You’ve gotta keep high produc- 
tion to reduce feed and housing costs per dozen eggs. 
Yes, you’ve gotta have low building cost per hen, cut 
down on unused space, and work out a plan that many 
fellows can build with many different materials. And 
you’ve gotta cut down on time spent in caring for the 
flock now that the farm’s shorthanded.”’ 


Tuts house meets all three ‘“‘gottas’? and can be built 
well under the $1,000 maximum allowed by the War 
Production Board. It is amply lighted, easily ventilated, 
may be insulated according to climate. Upper sash are 
hinged at top to open in so that direct sunlight can be 
utilized during the winter months. For winter ventila- 
tion at night the lower sash may be tipped in and the 
upper sash closed. Summer coolness is assured by the 
insulation and the provision of one-inch poultry netting 
on frames so the windows may be entirely removed. 
Ventilation outlet is provided ‘barrack style” thru 
an adjustable, screened opening in the ceiling and 
louvers in the gable ends of the building. Since the 
windows are designed to provide the only fresh air in- 
takes, they must be left partly opened at all times. 
There is no waste in building materials. The side 


walls are low, using three studs cut [| Continued on page 62 











house: (1) production, (2) 
materials conservation, (3) 








| This is a triple-purpose 




















—— | flexibility to fit the flock 
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FOR HOME AND CAR..FARM AND GARDEN 





-- SPORTS AND RECREATION 


exami 
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Bran 


N THESE DAYS of higher living costs, it is 

more than ever necessary to buy wisely. That's 
why you should make it a regular habit to stop 
and shop at your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store. 





There, in one modern store, you will find a 
more complete stock of extra value merchandise 
that you want and need for home and car, for 
farm and garden, for sports and recreation. 


Look at the wide variety of products shown 
here, then see them at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Store. Who can say when 
you will again be able to get such high quality 
products at such low prices? 


Some products shown or mentioned in this advertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 











REGISTER YOUR CAR 
AND TRUCK FOR 
FREE FIRESTONE 


HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS 
AT YOUR NEAREST FIRESTONE 
DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 


xtra-Mileage PLAN or aes gy Carpet sweepers 





. “ . Cleaning materials Clocks, electric . Clothes 
Your tires wi ll be dryers . . . Coffee makers Door chimes . . . Door 
examined, inflated mats . . . Dry cleaner Electrical supplies Flash 
”" da lights, batteries and bulbs . Floor and furniture 
. press “ 
to correct P “9 ure waxes and polishes . . . Grills Ironing boards, pads 
an d S a tie and covers lrons, electric . Light bulbs 
Bra n d e d F Mixers, electric Mops Paints, interior and 
° = 4 exterior Painting accessories Phonograph 
y y 
with : b A ur record sets . . . Radios and phonoradios . . . Radio 
initials. Your accessories .. . Ranges, gas and electric . . . Shavers, 
battery, spark : electric . . . Stepladders . . . Toasters Tools, 
plugs, brakes, household . . . Vacuum cleaners . . . Waffle bakers. 
ichts, wheel: FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
lights, wheels 
d Acton Fertilizer . . . Garden hose, sprinklers and fittings 
_ an ul rica- Garden tools . Lawn, flower and vegetable seeds 
tion will be . .. Lawn mowers . . . Work clothes . . . Work gloves. 
checked. AUTO SUPPLIES 
All this service Batteries . . . Brake lining Cleaning materials . . . 
a ' R “ Cushions . Driving gloves . Driving lights . . . 
1s free! egister Fan belts Grille guards Horns Oil filter 


your car an d cartridges . . . Radios Radiator hose Seat 
truc k att h e nearest covers .. . Spark plugs Sun glasses Tires and 
Fi restone D ea 1 er or tubes Tire repair materials Tools Windshield 
*, . - a wiper blades. 

Firestone Store equipped RECREATION SUPPLIES 

to give this service. Get Badminton sets . . . Baseballs, bats and gloves . . . 
the free booklets telling Fishing tackle . . . Golf supplies . . . Luggage, complete 
| : ‘ é ‘ line . . . Men's sport coats Picnic jugs Roller 
how to conserve your skates . . . Table tennis sets . . . Tennis racquets. 
tires, car, truck and BICYCLES 


tractor. and Accessories . . . Veloclpedes . . . Wagons. 


“WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE FOR 
YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE TO GET ee 
THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY d Firestone » 


Firestone TIRES” a = =" ioe 


Says Mr. Extra Traction 






Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
for Tractors 


Firestone Transport Tires 
for Trucks 


Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tires 
for Cars 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks 
and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. Red Network 
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Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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[rs recently been hard for neighbors and even his own 
brother on the adjoining place to recognize Ear! Battles’ 
180-acre, rolling farm near Hillsboro, Montgomery 
County, in south-central Illinois. 

Actually, Battles has been literally battling soil and 
water erosion so hard the past five years that it does 
look like another farm. The face of his hilly farm has 
been “‘lifted” in some places, an occasional wrinkle has 
been removed or filled in, and a few other wrinkles have 
been added. 

The truth of the matter is that the old-time system of 
farming which the three generations of Battles had “been 
using was about as obsolete as World War I machines 
when used in the present European conflict. The results 
were obvious. Crop yields were getting a setback from 
soil erosion and depleted fertility. Gullies were growing. 
Silt swept from hillsides to the lowlands. 

About five years ago Battles, with help from his farm 
adviser, state college, and the USSCS, planned the 
entire farm on a new basis. Visiting the farm you'll find 
four 40-acre fields on the chain of hills, with a 20-acre 
field on the side. Most of the fences have been changed 
to follow the contour or have been removed, except in 
pasture areas. Two of the 40-acre fields on opposite sides 
of the hills are strip-cropped on the contour. Both of 
them have a rotation of 
corn, soybeans, wheat, 
and sweet clover. The ro- 
tation for the other two E | B tl 
40-acre fields, planned ar a es 
on the contour but not in 
strips, consists of corn, e 
oats, wheat, and sweet Cut His Farm 
clover. Battles uses buffer 
strips of alfalfa to take up 


slack of point rows. Ribb 

He has built about a to ons— 
mile of terraces himself, 
using his own _ horses 


hitched to a small ter- and found better 
racer with a reversible Z - : 
blade. He uses the com- farming in each strip 


bination of contour farm- 

ing, strip-cropping, ter- 

races, buffer strips, and By F. J. Keilholz, 
grass waterways to cut University of Illinois 

down the speed of water 

flow on his chain of hills. 

In some of the buffer strips he has sodded bluegrass to 
make them more effective. 

Four grassed waterways have been constructed, a 
wooden barrier being built at the foot of one of them 
where the water empties into the roadside ditch. Timo- 
thy and redtop are seeded in the waterwavs and blue- 
grass sod has been set in bad places. He hauled 40 loads 
of hedge brush one winter to stopper erosion! 

All of the farm has been limed except 18 acres. Battles 
and his father started liming the farm 20 years ago for 
sweet clover and alfalfa. Four acres of alfalfa have been 
limed the second time. Raw-rock phosphate has been 
spread on 28 acres over a period of 10 years. He spreads 
0-20-0 superphosphate on wheat. He also spreads all 
the manure he can get and says he would like to have 
more. Battles plans his livestock program to fit his land- 
use plan. He has 10 head of registered and grade Brown 
Swiss cattle, produces 12 to 25 pigs for market twice a 
year, and has a few horses and colts. 

*Altho I was carrying out some recommended soil- 
improvement and erosion-control practices before, I 
couldn’t have a definite plan because the fields were not 
laid out for their most effective production,” Battles 
said. The new plan permits cropping in rotation the land 
that should be cropped. It keeps out of production the 
areas that should be in pasture. Under the new plan 
only 46 acres are in square fields, and he plans to put 
even more of this on the contour. 

When Battles was asked how he accomplished so much 
under the new layout he was quick to shift the credit 
to other members of his family who put their shoulders 
to the wheel. The three boys and three girls have helped 
him and his wife unselfishly; and they all hope to in- 
crease further the soil-improvement and erosion-control 
work within the outlines of a regular soil conservation 
district in Montgomery County. END 
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THAT'S what smart 
hog raisers are doing. 

They know that farm 
grains alone will not do the job 
but must be supple- 


USH ’EM TO 
RKET EARLY 






Meal and Wayne Hog Supple- 
ment fed with your own grains, 
will supply your sows, pigs, 
and feeders with those nec- 

essary nutrients to 





mented by a pork § 
building program of 


well balanced rations. 100 
Savings Bonds 


to Wayne 
Farmers 


Wayne Pig and Sow 


Victory 








-e ( promote .. . Big Lit- 

z ters... Rapid Growth 
il ... and Fast Econom- 
ical Gains. 








[[] Please send me_ booklet 


“Produce Profitable Pork’’. naieteenens 


omy 


Start feeding on the Wayne pro- 
gram today and push ’em to market 
early! See your Wayne Dealer or 
mail the coupon below for com: 
plete details. 


March to Victory with 


WAYNE 


SERUM eM Oe ee we 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








[[] Please tell me how I can ROUTE 
be a Wayne Victory 
Farmer and win free War 
Savings Bonds. ciTY 


STATE. 
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quite a handful and since the boys and Da 
Grover have gone into business together, 
she figures the homemaking is all she 
wants to handle in a 16-hour day. 

The war and the Food for Freedom p: 
sure are much in Poole thoughts tl 
days. West Slope carries an acreage aln 
incredible when we think of the averas: 
Midwest farm, but typical of the Blu 
Stem Hills—3,000 acres under fence, \ 
125 in sorgos, 100 in wheat, 70 in alfalfa, 
65 in oats, and some silage corn. The thre: 
men are “farmers on horseback,” ofte: 
not having time to change their hi 
heeled boots before going into the culti- 
vated fields near the buildings. 

Their range has a history of ranching 
and farming dating back to the time when 
Kansas was the West and the Blue Sten 
was as colorful as the Overland Trail 
Grandfather William D. Poole, native . 
Ireland, took up a quarter section here in 
1856, and the Pooles and their stock have 
been on the job since Indian days. Quail 
the mare Pat has been riding in this 
month’s cover picture, is a direct descend- 
ant of a stallion Granddad took from thx 
Indians as restitution for some hogs the 
tribe had driven off on their yearly mi- 
gration to Western hunting grounds. As 
you lounge in the sitting-room of th 
rangy, limestone house, carpeted by Nava- 


jo blankets and decorated by old Sharpe’s 


rifles and 50-70’s, you have a feeling of 
living history. 

The Pooles certainly are living it today 
Grant and Pat have come up thru 4-H 
and F.F.A. work with project beef and 
Duroc litters to their present co-operative 
with their father. Grant is now a freshman 
in mechanical engineering at Kansas 
State College, some 15 miles down the 
valley. Pat has elected, since his high- 
school graduation, to stay at home and put 
full time on the place. ‘Their father is now 
serving as a regent of the college in Man- 
hattan and spends as much time in com- 
munity affairs as 3,000 acres permit. 

They have fun at West Slope, too: Dad 
with his teasing Western drawl, Mother 
with her reading and her correspondence, 
the boys roaring over the red-gravel roads 
in the evenings astride the motorcycles 
which have carried them on several West- 
Coast trips. But fun comes after work, and 
work is for the war; they don’t let you 
forget that.—Hugh Curtis 
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Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


have purchased bonds or stamps. This per- 
centage will increase, because these farmers 
are earning right now their highest in- 
comes in decades. 


Question 2: If Roosevelt is a candidate for 
President in 1944, do you think you will 


vote for him? 


The Answer: 


No. 
Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers 40% 45% 15% 
Midwest Farmers 38 47 15 
Other Farmers 43 43 14 


When Franklin Roosevelt celebrated 
his 60th birthday in January, he enjoyed 
the highest measure of pubiic confidence 
and support of any time since he took 
office. Another American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion survey showed that Roose- 
velt’s handling of his job was approved 
by 84 percent of the American people. 
This compares with a vote of 72 percent in 
a previous poll by the Institute just before 
American entrance into the war early in 
December. 

However, the military reverses of the 
United Nations early in the war have 
caused a decline of public confidence in 
both President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. Surveys by the American and 
sritish Institutes of Public Opinion in- 
dicate what has happened since January. 
Questions asked were: 

In general do you approve or disap- 
prove of the way Roosevelt is handling his 
job as president today? 

Today January 


Approve 78% 84% 
Disapprove 13 9 
Undecided 9 7 


In general are you satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with Winston Churchill as prime 
minister? 

Today January 


Satisfied 82% 89% 
Dissatisfied 11 7 
Undecided 7 4 


Such criticism of the President as exists 
today, comments the Gallup poll, is based 
chiefly on the following three points: that 
he is allowing too much money to be spent 
on non-defense items; that the war effort 
is not well organized or properly co- 
ordinated; and that he is trying to do too 
much himself and not delegating enough 
authority. 


Question 3: After the war is over, how do 
you think we should treat Hitler? 


The Answer: 
All Midwest Other 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 


Kill him 42% 43% A% 
Torture him, persecute 

him, make him suffer 

mentally and physi- 


cally 1 1 1 
Put him in prison or in 

an asylum 15 14 15 
Exile him 8 7 9 
Punish him, treat him 

harshly 8 9 7 


Control him—prevent him 
from rising to power 
again 

Take away his power 

Be lenient, not too hard 
on him 

Treat him as he has 
treated others 

It's none of our affair 

He won't be alive to be 
treated, will have com- 
mitted suicide or been 
killed by then 

No opinion 
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This is the year of the big job — longer 
hours of hard work for you. Help keep | 
yourself in fighting trim for this big job | 
by eating plenty of good, nourishing foods. 
Start your day with Wheaties, ‘“‘Breakfast 

of Champions,” with plenty of your own 
milk and fruit. That way you get all the 
valuable known essential nourishment of 
three of the basic foods — milk, fruit and 
good whole wheat. 










Wow Cuampions 1982 


On the breakfast tables of many Army Camps, Naval and 
Marine bases, there’s a spot reserved for Wheaties. All over 
America, you’ll find Wheaties helping to build stronger, 
tougher Americans. Extra-special flavor and valuable 
nourishment have made Wheaties America’s fav- 
orite whole wheat flakes. Buy ’em, try ’em— 
you'll like ’em! 


Special offer! Yours for only a three cent 

stamp. Family sample package of Wheat- 

ies. Also the new Betty Crocker booklet, 

“Thru Highway to Good Nutrition.” 

Send three cent stamp, name and ad- 

dress to Wheaties, Department 917 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mi, 


YO vabfast 3 
Hf Ceampions\ 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 
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“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc, 





















































By J. W. Scheel, 


Kansas State College 


Wate farm leaders and Congressmen 
wrangled over continued selling of Gov- 
ernment-owned wheat at below-parity 
prices, bushels by the hundred thousand 
made their way into feed lots thruout the 
Midwest. With bins ready to split and 
farmers storing their harvest in any avail- 
able place or piling it on the ground, the 
two houses of Congress finally came to- 
gether, and the much-debated measure 
went to the White House for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. It was virtually a case of 
feed it or else. 

This is not the first time that stockmen 
have used this bread grain for feeding on 
a major scale. But such cases are so in- 
frequent that many are puzzled over the 
ways in which it can be used. 


P. JUND for pound of dry matter, wheat 
contains a little more digestible nutrients 
than corn. It has a little more protein, 
and livestock on a wheat ration require 
less protein supplement, a saving which 
is often significant. Wheat contains about 
as much starch and somewhat less fat 
than corn. It contains more phosphorus 
than any other cereal grain, but is low in 
calcium, has no Vitamin D and little 
Vitamin A. 

A protein supplement must be fed to 
provide a balanced ration, and, if the 
roughage is not a legume hay, minerals 
will be needed. For almost all classes of 
livestock, the wheat should be cracked, 
coarsely ground, or rolled, but fine 
erinding should be avoided because a 
floury product is unpalatable. 

In an Oklahoma experiment, when 
hogs were selling at $6.59 a hundred- 
weight, porkers which were self-fed whole 
wheat returned 91 cents a bushel for the 
rrain. A bushel of coarsely ground wheat 
properly supplemented will produce 15 
pounds of pork, according to a summary 


by William J]. Loeffel of Nebraska. 


P. IRK produced on a wheat ration has 
fully as good a quality as that from the 
traditional corn-fed hog. Whole wheat 
can be fed to hogs in a self-feeder, altho 
most experimental results seem to indi- 
cate that ground wheat gives slightly 


better results. If the grain is hand-fed, 
erinding is essential. 

Soaking the wheat is not a substitute 
for grinding. In fact, some experiments 
indicate a loss of 13.5 to 19 percent when 
soaked. 

Some farmers who have practiced 
wheat feeding say that it is desirable to 
locate the self-feeder near the hog water- 
er. Because wheat forms a somewhat 
pasty mass when chewed, a convenient 
drink at intervals helps the hogs to 
swallow larger amounts. 


For beef cattle, wheat is worth about as 
much per ton as a good grade of shelled 
corn. A ration that combines wheat with 
some other grain generally gives better 
results than straight wheat feeding. 

Ground wheat is less palatable than 
ground corn when fed as the only grain, 
and cattle will eat less of it. Cattle on an 
all-wheat ration tend to go off-feed easily, 
and sometimes bloating and other diges- 
tive disturbances are noticeable. 

A Kansas experiment demonstrated 
that a mixture of two-thirds ground 
wheat and one-third ground corn is fully 
equal to ground corn alone. Steers fed 
such a mixture made an average daily 
gain of approximately two and one-half 
pounds per head. 


ILtinots investigators found that a 
mixture of equal parts of shelled corn, 
ground wheat, and ground oats gave 
better results than equal parts of corn and 
ground wheat and considerably better 
results than a ration of straight shelled 
corn. Some authorities recommend a 
half-and-half mixture of ground wheat 
and ground barley. It is also possible to 
start the cattle on a ration of ground 
wheat alone, follow with ground wheat 
and corn (half-and-half), and feed corn 
alane during the last 30 days. 

Grinding the wheat is necessary for 
best results in beef rations, and coarse 
grinding seems better than fine. Carcass 
studies show that beef produced on a 
ration of two-thirds ground wheat and 
one-third ground corn is similar in every 
respect to beef pro- { Continued on page 30 
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Steel Grain Bins 
Steel Corn Cribs 
Automatic Hog Waterers 
Stock-watering Tanks 
Tank Heaters 
Water Storage & Cistern Tanks 
100-Gal. Storage Barrels 
Butane Gas Systems 
Septic Tanks 
Water or Fuel Hauling Tanks 
Automatic Hog Feeders 
All-Steel Buildings 
Well Casing 


These 


BUTLER Products 
Have Gone to WAR! 


Yes, these Butler farm equip- 
ment products have gone to 
war to speed the day when the 
augmented facilities of Butler 
factories and the war-sharp- 
ened skill of Butler craftsmen 
can again supply you with 
even better Butler steel farm 
equipment. 


Send for FREE 


Farmer’s Hand Book! 


In the meantime, may we send 
you FREE our Farmer’s Hand 
Book. Among many other val- 
uable farm facts it tells you 
How To Make Your 
Galvanized Farm 
Equipment Last 


Longer. Many of its 
48 pages are arranged 
in handy farm note- 
book form for your 
own use. It’s FREE. 
| Just send the cou. 
i) pon at the right. 






| Farmer's 
er Book 


Ria 


The advertisement at the right, reprinted 
from Time Magazine, Fortune Magazine and 
United States News, has been approved by 
the U. S. Department of War. 









































UTLER BUILDS (4427 Rirports 


* * * 


1 Steel Runways. 2 Camouflage 
Design Hangars. 3 Dymaxion Houses. 
‘aL.©BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO - t 4 Military Quarters. 5 Machine Shops. 


6 Warehouses. 7 Refueling Units. 





— 


for today’s wings of Victor ¥ and tomorrow’s ports of Peace 


American war birds are taking wing—flight after flight—in swarms they are 
heading to destinations at every point of the compass. Ahead of them are going i 4 
air warports—the kind that only American ingenuity can quickly engineer, then as 
quickly produce. These airports are complete to afford most every facility and deny 
are designed for compact shipment and speedy installation. This also means that A 3 yi | rely 
they are readily dismantled and reinstalled. Butler engineers and craftsmen uN 
with war-sharpened skill and augmented factory facilities are making, for today’s ee 
wings of Victory, complete warports which will excel as the peace ports of tomorrow. } 


Ar 





_ 


FUNCTIONAL FABRICATION a ( 


The facilities of Butler Factories and the high aptitude of Butler craftsmen are such _— 

as to make possible still more functional fabrication of sheet steel parts for 

other manufacturers. Write, wire or send coupon today. 

© Butler Manufacturing Company 1942 OTHER BUTLER PRODUCTS 

Figure with Butler engineers on any regular products 
shown here — particularly any essential to the prose 
cution of the wor — and on fobrication of sheet steel 
parts functional to your product. Write, wire, or send 
the coupon today 


Wire WATER TANKS 


BUTANE GAS SYSTEMS ST 


ay ar Le — a 


MACHINE PARTS CARTS 


3 — T=) oe 3 
se LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CABS ‘ ~ , . 
TOOL FRAMES COOLING UNIT HOUSINGS ENGINE STANDS oc et f E T ‘ } vi) = 4 \s 
As Seg!!!) BS 


SALES OFFICES — KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
ATLANTA, SHREVEPORT AND HOUSTON REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES STEEL BUILDINGS—BOULEVARD INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TYPES 


EXPORT OFFICE, 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO, IL 





For prompt handling address ol 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3 1211 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
Send FREE Your Farmer's Hand Book. 


NAME 
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This is the flyer 
who must eat to 


This is the 
farmer who 
must grow the 
food— 


the Sinclair 
man who can help the 
farmer. How? By 
supplying Sinclair 
lubricants and fuels 
to keep farm machin- 
ery operating with- 
out breakdowns, 


This is 


WITH A NATION AT WAR to be fed—despite 
shortages of farm labor and new machin- 
ery—you need dependable Sinclair products 
to keep your farm machinery running. Just 
phone or write your nearest Sinclair agent. 
His trucks cover farm routes regularly. 





CARE FOR YOUR CAR — FOR YOUR COUNTRY 











It’s Reno for the Bureau! 
[ Continued from page 16 


they should be reduced to a point whict 
would not arouse public and Congressional 
indignation. 

In 1940 at Baltimore, the Farm Burea 
Federation got behind a loan program at 
85 percent of parity. But at that time the 
Department of Agriculture, having lost a1 
election in the Farm Belt, was reaching for 
something new. It turned out to be th 
“Certificate Plan’? which few understood 
and for which no one, including the De- 
partment, had much enthusiasm. 

Loans at 75 percent of parity are enough, 
said the Department of Agriculture; let’s 
look at the Certificate Plan. There began 
Round Number Two between the Farm 
Bureau and the Department as it was then 
administered by Henry A. Wallace. When 
the bell rang, the Farm Bureau had won 
another victory. 


Food Stamps. But this accomplishment 
was ashes in the mouth of the Farm Bu- 
reau. A new and disturbing trend made 
itself evident to the leaders in the ideas of 
Milo R. Perkins. This was the celebrated 
Food-Stamp Plan, originated by Perkins to 
subsidize consumption, preferably for 
every low-income worker in the country, 
but limited by practical considerations to 
those on relief. ‘The idea, backed by groc- 
ers and what the Farm-Bureau leaders call 
the “chain store lobby,” threatened, the 
farm leaders thought, to destroy the foun- 
dation of the farm program they had 
worked so long to erect. They thought 
the plan made the farmer again the for- 
gotten man, and signified the Administra- 
tion was forgetting all about its obligation 
to raise farm income by restricted produc- 
tion and payments in cash for the differ- 
ence between the price the farmer got and 
what he should have received. 

Talk about appropriations for the Food- 
Stamp Plan was running into the dazzling 
figures of 300 or 400 million dollars an- 
nually, when it was sometimes difficult 
enough to maintain the then-existing level 
of soil-conservation benefits and parity 
payments. The latter had been received 
apathetically by Mr. Roosevelt, who in- 
sisted some form of revenue be found to 
offset them. 

About this time Southern Farm-Bureau 
leaders began to be gravely disturbed by 
the policies of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. Waste, bureaucratic control, and 
socialistic tendencies some of the 
charges brought against the FSA. A cli- 
max was provided in a closed meeting in 
the Department of Agriculture where 
sharp words were exchanged between 
O’Neal and Benham Baldwin, FSA ad- 
ministrator. 

Finally, out of patience with the admin- 
istration of the Department, the Farm 
Bureau submitted a plan for the co-ordina- 
tion of the agricultural programs which 
would create two commissions. One would 
handle the AAA and related “‘emergency 
programs.” The other was to handle the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


were 


Enter Wickard. Seeds of dissent between 
the Farm Bureau and the Administration 
had been sown in the last two years of 
Wallace’s tenure as secretary of agricul- 
ture. The plant had grown knee high when 
Claude R. Wickard, an Indiana farmer 
who organized one of the first Farm 
Bureaus in that state, took office. 
Wickard’s none too watertight boat was 












yunched in a storm. In the first place, he 
lowed a man who had attained world- 
wide recognition as well as the personal 
favor of the. President. Wickard was home- 
pun and callous-handed, none too sure of 
himself in his exalted position as a member 
f President Roosevelt’s third-term cabi- 
et. [t was not surprising, therefore, that 

soon formed the opinion (according to 
is associates) that the Farm Bureau had 
lecided to turn on the heat to burn him 
ut as soon as possible. 


Nor was it surprising that he and his 
issociates soon formed the opinion that the 
Farm Bureau’s plan for a reorganized De- 
partment of Agriculture was merely a 
lodge to win again complete control of the 
farm programs. Farm-Bureau leaders 
thought Wickard made a “bitter attack” 
them before a House appropriations 
ymmittee where their plan for reorganiza- 
tion was presented. They had, they say, 
fully intended to co-operate with Wickard, 
till would co-operate if he would see 
hings their way. In fact, they did back 
Wickard in his fight with Leon Henderson, 
price administrator, even after the original 
breaks. 
[he last straw, so far as the Adminis- 
tration was concerned, came late in 1940 
hen Earl C. Smith, president of the IlIli- 
ois Agricultural Association and vice- 
president of the Farm Bureau, issued a 
tatement interpreted in the Department 
f Agriculture as meaning he was support- 
ing Willkie for president. Wickard is a last 
litch supporter of President Roosevelt. 
whom he idolizes as a superior being. 
Whatever Smith said subsequently did not 
erase the conviction in Wickard’s mind 
that Earl Smith was really backing Willkie. 
[t was enough to prove to him and his as- 
ociates that the Farm Bureau was becom- 
ing increasingly conservative, increasingly 
anti-Administration, and no longer the 
pokesman for Agriculture. Furthermore, 
it was felt the attack on FSA was politically 
inspired and the proposals for a reorgani- 
zation a way to get control of the AAA and 
related programs thru the USDA Exten- 
sion Service. 


THat was the disharmonious condition 
prevailing when the Administration de- 
cided something finally had to be done 
ibout inflation. Consumer-mindedness still 
predominated, and the first thing the Ad- 
ministration thought about was prices 
not wages. How far farm prices should rise 
it once became a big issue. Farm-Bureau 
leaders said the ceiling must be not less 
than 110 percent of parity; the Adminis- 
tration from Vice-President Wallace on 
down were insisting on 100 percent. And 
o the price-control law passed with a ceil- 
ing of 110 percent of parity on farm prod- 
ucts. President Rooseve!t is still asking for 
100 percent. 

Wages, meanwhile, remained complete- 
ly uncontrolled—to the dismay and indig- 
nation of Farm-Bureau leaders. They saw 
in this only another sign of the attitude 
that, since three presidential elections had 
passed successfully, there was no longer 
any need to pay such strict attention to the 
needs of organized Agriculture. 

[he final blowoff came in the issue over 
selling grains for feed at less than the 
parity price when the whole world is 
clamoring for livestock products of the 
United States to win the war and make 
the peace. Congressional action on the 
Farm Appropriation Bill scarcely settled 
the issue, and only created new fuel for 
old fires. END 
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MERICA IS LOOKING to the feedlots 

for the production of food that will 
win the war and write the peace. Food 
for workers...food for fighters... 


without food our great war effort fails. average like that would mean on your 
No. 1 animal in this war of produc- farm ...on every farm, in this great 
tion is the hog. Pork is high in food war of production. 
value, easy to pack and ship, and keeps Purina Sow and Pig Chow fed along 
well under varying conditions. Our with your grain gives sows the things 
country is asking for 83 million hogs they need to build big heavy litters. 
to be slaughtered during 1942, with an Continue to feed Sow and Pig Chow 
even larger quota in 1943. until pigs weigh 50 lbs. then switch to 
Today’s needs call for better feeding Purina Hog Chow. 
and handling of brood sows than ever This fall, don’t be satisfied with 5 or 
before. Big litters of husky pigs are 6 pigs to the litter when it’s possible 
built from the feed the sow eats. That’s to wean 8 or 9. Don’t take 7 or 8 
why thousands of hog men have turned months to put hogs on the market when 
to Purina Sow and Pig Chow to furnish you can do it in 6 months. 
what corn lacks in building big litters. This is a year to do the best feeding 
Proof of the fact that sows on the job you’ve ever done in your life... 
Purina plan raise big litters comes from the kind of a job the Purina Sow-to- 
the Purina Experimental Farm. During Pig-to-Packer Plan is built to do. See 
the spring of 1942, a total of 102 sows your Purina dealer today, for more 
and gilts weaned an average of better information about this outstanding 
than 9 pigs per litter! Think what an feeding plan. 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Follow the SOW-to-PIG-to-PACKER Program 
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Marion County Banks on Beef 


SEVEN years ago stockmen of Marion during t pe d of ur 1inty. Surplus Wheat 






































County, Iowa, got their heads together to These producers feel that beef should b 
see what « yuld be done to impr ve ¢ yndi- sold on a rat Dasl The price ceiling 
ys in a county hard hit by drought, beef now established works a hardshi 
sects, and coal-mine unemployment. It the mar ho prod be ¢g 
med to them that beef cows offered the the Marion Coun re I K i he 
vest “out” under local conditions, since, fair ceiling should be placed on the h in the K 
thru use of more rough land and better erades. There is also tl 1es V he vil ke 1 vell ‘ 
employment of pastures already available, whether March is a fair en | 
ild require | rn, buildings, and to establish a ceiling io 
juipment than a sti uight dairy-and-live- Marion County is alse p in the wor! othe vorable. M 
ck progran of soil conservation, looking to 
Nucleus of the livestock program was 25 anced farm program of { prod ith some Cl 
breeders. A campaign started, with often- and conversion into m« Her ri é ib 
n Angus breeder talking up Short- are not so beef-minded tha c 
horns to a man who leaned toward roans, _ their soil resource Sl. Miss 5 \ Kansas expe ring the | 


or a Hereford man selling Angus. So ice period he 
ell have these Marion County men pulled Sulfanilamide for Steers ( yuld be ( 


wether that the original 25 herds have ‘ yu pe ¢ 
reased to 170. None is large, about 60 THE UNUSUALLY favorabl i in O} xperime 
r 70 head would be the top, and many treating some of the human disea ( | j 
men are just getting st urted with five o1 sulfanilamide and related sulfa npound ratio! ‘ ( 
ix COWS. is generally ll } M I i . 
For many of the Club boys and new new compound has be: d by teri- 
breeders there has been the problem of narians in some li cl Iment yund O 
financing. It took considerable outside equally favorable resul have ’ resul 
money to help build up the number of One large-scale commercial applicati rain ra 
purebred herds from 25 to 170. Here again of the drug was recently yleted by pe 
community co-operation in the form of a Chicago feeder-cattle dealer. Faced by a \ é , e expel 


cattle-minded banker has helped. Elton death lo yf from I to tl head 
Job, head of the Knoxville Community most ever eek in | feede1 -fee iti 
National Bank, is the man. In all he ha shipped in from the Soutl ind W Li large é 


loaned over $50,000 to get new herds he decided to try sulfanilamide tr I I 
started and ‘‘We have yet to make asingle in addition to the regular id 
bad loan.” shot of hemorrhagic septicen i rl lass f | R l if 

Financing of a Club heifer for a boy ora In a 27-week period prior ime i | eq 
cow for a new breeder goes something as __ sulfanilamide, a total of 14,00 le ( 85 pel 
follows, as one of the county beef commit- handled h 19 death The t n he lue o Vhi es 1 
tee members explained it: ““We usually try used was the bacterin shots. In thx ll - » be ground for s! th I 
to get him a good cow with calf at foot, ing 30-week period ; ere rain seen , ble and p 
and if the cow is rebred, so much the better. handled tes faste1 
This will probably cost around $200. At Cattle showing i 
the same time we try to get a grade steer fever re treatec lfanila he it 1 
calf for feeding, say for around $50. This addition to the bacte W . ‘ ‘ 
means a loan of $250. Sale of the first ment there i lea F tl S 
purebred calf and of the grade steer usually 11,800 « hand i ry rol le ' 
will pay the bill on the total investment fatal 
ind leave the beginner with the co ind weeks of tl I I 1 ror a l | ) It he i byle 
her second calf with which to build his 26 week hu ving 
herd.”’ A lot of Marion County herds, ly 1 
especially those of youngsters, have been fall, there \ 

ted under this plan combined treat I . ‘ 
, Regarding the reaction to beef ceilings, only the sulfanila Whe P f 

ese stockmen no doubt will raise more v ; 
hogs than in the past. Their program of lt lfanilamide wa . ! r wi , \ 
yroducins n the farm 1 hat is sold off the oT 





This good, beefy Hereford matron is the apple of Jim Hart- Herbert holds the senior sire 
ley's eye and is typical of the good females in Marion herds in the Cline Brothers’ herd 
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"Today, Uncle Sam urgently needs 
every ounce of pork American farm- 
ers can produce. If that called for 
sacrifice you’d undoubtedly go the 
limit. But, with the hog market as it is today, 
added production means added profit instead of 
sacrifice. All the more reason to leave nothing un- 
done that will help increase your contribution 
toward Victory. Here’s a suggestion thousands of 
farmers will tell you has helped them increase pork 
production amazingly and, at the same time, to cut 
mixed feed costs as much as $5 to $20 a ton. 

These practical hog raisers know that no other 
feeds are as valuable in as many ways as their own 
farm-grown grains. But, these grains are short on 
two vitally important types of material— minerals 
and proteins. So to their own nutritious grains, they 





add MoorMan’s Minerals plus tankage, soybean 
meal and other suitable proteins or they add 
MoorMan’s Mintrate which is a scientific combina- 
tion of six animal proteins completely mineralized 
with MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. 

In literally thousands of reported cases, results 
have been truly spectacular. More pigs were saved, 
gains were faster, finish greatly improved and 
mixed feed costs often drastically reduced. This 
won’t seem so surprising, however, when you learn 
that MoorMan’s have more years of scientific re- 
search behind them than any other mineral feeds. 
There are many other reasons, too, for their con- 
sistently outstanding success in increasing and im- 
proving farmers’ pork production. Why not get the 
whole story—just mail the coupon. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 
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SAVE MORE FALL PIGS 


...URGENT NEED FOR VICTORY! 


i 
' 








P Make excellent earnings in a pleasant, permanent occupation as 
00 RMAN M FG. CO. Dept. M-7 i son Quincy, iil. a MoorMan Sales-service dealer. No investment—but you 
: should be 25 to 55 years old, have your own car, and know some- 
thing about farm feeding. Thorough training—earn while you 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. M-71, Quincy, Hl. learn. Mail coupon for details. 
Please rush information on subjects checked below: 
MoorMan’s Minerals and Mintrate Hog Feeds. 


i cn | | W,/ Mineral Feeds 
Address or R.F.D ; Sa OOK, ans 
Seas a goa 


Township 
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“Fix ‘em up 
—make ’em do!” 



































$. Tue need for imple- 
D s, ments of war is chok- 
A ine the production 
lines of thousands of 


factories which ordinarily make 
implements of peace. New 
farm machinery is getting 
scarcer and scarcer. 

So—any tool which enables 
you to fix up your present 
plows, disker, seed-drill, corn- 
harvester, wagons, truck, trac- 
tor, silage cutter, barn and 
stable equipment, is a mighty 
good investment. 

At the head of the list are 
files. No other tools can serve 
in more ways toward making 
things last longer. They’re time 
and money savers—not only in 
your own hands, but in the 
hands of the auto repairman, 
blacksmith, sawmiller, cotton- 
ginner, or road-machinery 
operator. 

And no files can give you a 
greater number of sharp-cutting 
strokes per file or per dollar 
than Nicholson or Black Dia- 
mond brands. They’re the 
world’s most widely used qual- 
ity files .. . and cost less in the 
long run than poorly made files. 
See your hardware or imple- 
ment dealer about the files you 
need. Twelve perfect files in 
every dozen—guaranteed. 


* FREE BOOK x 


“A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE" 
Interesting and helpful. Illustrated 
—28 pages. Send for it. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 
(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


NICHOLSON ....., 


>< 
S.A. 
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On and Off the Farm 


¢ Three hundred and fifty Rutgers Col- 
lege hens have received orders to increase 
production. To accomplish this they are 
placed in blacked-out quarters where 
they get 14 hours of light and 12 of dark- 
ness. To the simple-minded feathered 
coeds of Rutgers, deprived of clocks and 
calendars, each day is like any other. It 
is hoped that egg production will in- 
crease 20 percent. 


¢ Stealing is practically unknown among 
Eskimos. When a culprit does steal a 
bone hook, a sled, or some other article, 
his fellow Eskimos never punish him. 
Rather they merely laugh or smile quiet- 
ly whenever the name of the offender is 
mentioned or when he comes near. 


¢ Some few Mexico City night clubs 
have convenient arrangements to handle 
many types of patrons. The main floor is 
reserved for those who are in formal dress. 








Those who come in overalls and calico 
dresses take over the second floor. The 
basement is reserved for those guests who 
prefer to do their dancing in bare feet. 


4 Hogs first discovered in the mountains 
of Chile some hundreds of years ago were 
well known not only because they had 
their navels on their backs, but also for 
their peculiar feeding habits. When ready 
to feed, the herd divided itself into two 
groups. One group rubbed against the 
*‘Los Quixos”’ trees to shake down the 
flowers for the others to eat. When those 
eating were satisfied, they shook the trees 
while the others ate. 


¢ The deceptiveness of the ostrich makes 
this bird extremely difficult for hunting 
dogs to catch. The ostrich, in trying to 
avoid the teeth of the dog, places one 
wing firmly on the ground, thus shield- 
ing its body. The dog bites the ostrich 
and comes out with a mouthful of feathers 
—and the ostrich gallops away. 


4 The whitewashed buildings of the 
early villages of Illinois were a boon to 
the cows who wandered about in search 
of a “‘lick of salt.”” The salty taste of the 
whitewash brought many cows to the 
village square to lick the walls clean. 
The lapping often became so loud that 
meetings were disturbed until someone 
could be dispatched to shoo them away. 
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By Gus Larson 
and Garth Bell 


4 In 1940 near Farmington, Maine, 
some beavers built a dam. Local farmers 
dynamited the dam; the beavers repaired 
it overnight. A pipe was hidden in the 
dam to drain it; the beavers plugged 
both ends of the pipe with mud. A hose 
was arranged to drain the dam; the 
beavers gnawed thru the hose. The farm- 
ers removed the entire dam and built 
a scarecrow; the beavers tore down the 
scarecrow and incorporated it in a new 
dam. The farmers finally got their way 
by. trapping the beavers. 


¢ The tobacco-chewing members of 
frontier churches who insisted on using 
the floor for a cuspidor were a trial to 
young pastors. The Rev. George Scott, 
an early Kentucky pastor, met the bad 
situation squarely with his first an- 
nouncement: “Please leave tobacco 
quids on the log at the front of the church. 
If you must chew, get up during the 





service and chew by the log for a while. 
I guarantee that your quids will still be 
there. There isn’t a hog in the whole 
county that would touch them.” 


¢ In Salt Lake City a student recently 
made a survey of the eating habits of a 
small herd of cattle. He learned that in 
every 24 hours a cow grazes about eight 
hours, spends 12 hours lying down, and 
loafs the remaining four. The cow’s aver- 
age grazing speed was from 50 to 70 bites 
a minute, with a top speed of 90 bites. 


¢ Killer plants that catch and eat in- 
sects are well known, but the bladder- 
wort is a plant that eats fish. The plant's 
“stomach” floats at the water’s surface 
and bears beautiful yellow flowers as 
bait. As fish are attracted to the flowers 
the plant ensnares them in its rootlike 
branches and digests them. END 
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Anti-aircraft guns 


for the Army 


ltd f hil 


iF is only natural that today the vast trea- 
sury of Fisher skills should be working 
round-the-clock on a wide diversity of tasks 
for victory. Our assignments range from 
naval ordnance to army bombers and tanks, 
from delicate aircraft instruments to the 
machines and tools of armament production. 


The skills called for vary as greatly as do 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 


the jobs themselves. Yet all are distinguished 
by the same fine craftsmanship—all devoted 
to the same high purpose. That is, to make 
certain the security and triumph of our 


native land. 





MOTORS 


PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 


highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the First in the automotive 


industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule 


production, is also the First in the industry to fly the burgee with a 


star, awarded every six months for continued excellence of production. 
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By Glenn Sample, 


Purdue University 


2 


A DEADLY scourge lurks about the 
nation’s feed lots. Its sole design is to 
get every possible hog. With shifty eye 
and lightning movement it plays a 
game—a one-sided game—against the 
farmer who gambles with his pigs. 

Probably less than 50 percent of the 
farmers this year have had their herds 
vaccinated for cholera, the very disease 
that ruined thousands of feeders dur- 
ing World War I. If only the average 
percentage of cholera outbreaks occurs 
this year (and it is likely to be higher 
considering the anticipated number of 
fall litters and the huge total for the 
year), hog cholera alone can be ex- 
pected to tax the unconcerned farmer 
upwards of 50 million dollars. What a 
villainous toll to pay—and especially 
when the price of one market-sized 
hog generally covers the vaccination 
bill for 50 or 60 pigs at weaning time. 

According to Dr. C. R. Donham, 
chief veterinarian at Purdue Univer- 
sity in Indiana, this scourge of the 
swine industry seems to strike at a 
varying number of hogs over the years. 
The peaks and valleys of occurrence 
could not accurately be called regular 
cycles; neither do they follow a set 
pattern of time. 


THERE are many reasons to believe 
the nation is due for another big wave 
of hog cholera. The number of out- 
breaks has been relatively low in 
recent years, records show. But on 
many farms now, the pork factory is 
operating at or near capacity, and the 
following of sanitary practices is more 
difficult than previously. 

A good many rood sows, placed in 
the herds during peace years, are not 


‘immunized against cholera. And on 


top of that is the fact that a lot of farm- 
ers are raising hogs for the first time 
young farmers and a few persons from 
the city. So it is not any wonder that 
the Purdue veterinarians are estimat- 
ing that this year in Indiana alone the 
venomous virus reaper will scythe 
down 10 percent of the total value of 
Hoosier hogs. 

When one or two of the animals “‘go 
off feed,’’ followed by several more a 
little later, look out! That is a common 
symptom, and the best thing to do 
when this occurs is to call immediately 
a competent veterinarian for diagnosis. 

Doctor Doyle, one of the veterinary 
staff members at Purdue, says that 
when a hog’s normal temperature of 
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CHOLERA Gyps 







101 to 103% degrees goes above 104, 
the condition is “‘suggestive.’’ Cholera 
affects the lymphatic glands and both 
the large and small intestines, with the 
so-called “button ulcers’ sometimes 
occurring in the large intestine. These 
are the cholera lesions or “‘signs.”’ 

The skin is frequently affected, there 
sometimes being small hemorrhaged 
red spots or diffuse purplish coloration 
of the skin on the pig’s belly. Small and 
large red spots often occur on the 
lungs, kidneys, and other internal 
organs. The hog’s bowels may be loose, 
or he may be constipated, and some- 
times hogs contracting the disease 
vomit and have fits. 


AppareNntLy there is no relation- 
ship between occurrences of cholera 
and the feeding of new corn or giving 
hogs access to coal that might have 
been left after threshing. Hogs being 
fed garbage (which may contain some 
uncooked pork) have a good chance 
of contracting cholera unless vacci- 
nated. The disease is also spread by 
dogs that drag parts of dead animals 
from infected areas to a clean field 
or lot. 

Hog-cholera ‘vaccination is the 
weapon that scientists have perfected 
to stop the disease from ravaging the 
swine industry. Doctor Donham de- 
clares this method of immunization is 
the most successful and the most wide- 
ly used process of vaccination the 
world has ever known. It consists of 
injecting into the hog’s body anti- 
cholera serum and hog-cholera virus 
simultaneously. Serum alone produces 
a passive immunity, lasting 10 days to 
two or three weeks, while serum and 
virus produce an active immunity, 
which may be permanent. 


A GOOD time to vaccinate pigs is 
either just before or after they are 
weaned. It is not advisable to wean, 
castrate, and ring pigs at the same time 
they are injected with hog cholera 
serunr and virus. It is best to have a 
10-day period between vaccination 
and weaning or any other operation 
that will cause a lowering of the ani- 
mal’s resistance. 

Unimmunized feeder pigs should be 
vaccinated within 24 hours after they 


the Pig Gambler 


Pon Cholera makes a $50,000,000 


‘“take’’ annually. Cards are 
always “stacked” against the 
chap playing poker with porkers 


reach their destination, and isolated 
from other hogs for two or three weeks. 
When buying feeder pigs it is particu- 
larly important that all hogs be vacci- 
nated on the farm. 

It is well to remember that pigs only 
a few days old may be immunized. 
Many young nursing pigs die each 
year from cholera, even tho their vac- 
cinated mothers provide them with 
some immunity. The resistance is not 
enough when the disease is prevalent. 


WirnHoipinc feed from hogs 
which are to be immunized for at least 
12 hours before vaccination reduces 
the danger of bad results. Clean pas- 
tures, yards, and pens permit clean 
vaccination, while filthy, muddy, dusty 
quarters make it difficult to clean the 
skin at the points of injection of the 
serum and virus. 

For the first 10 days after vaccina- 
tion for hog cholera, hand-feed the 
animals a limited grain ration, just 
what they will clean up in 30 minutes 
twice a day. If they are on a clover, 
alfalfa, or other forage-crop pasture, it 
may not be necessary to feed grain. 
Keep a close watch on the hogs during 
this period. Any hogs that are slow or 
do not eat should be isolated immedi- 
ately for observation and treatment. 

What about serum and _ virus 
‘breaks’? Occasionally they do occur. 
The susceptibility of hogs to the 
cholera virus varies. Generally, the 
usual serum “break” occurs from a 
few to 10 days after vaccination, if it 
happens at all, while the virus ““break”’ 
usually comes from one to three 
months later. 


Ir IS not always possible to explain 
virus “‘breaks,”’ but it is known that 
virus of relatively low potency, which 
often is caused by keeping at too-high 
temperatures, will not produce an 
active immunity against cholera. 

Doctor Doyle points out that often 
the so-called ‘“‘necro” which some 
farmers report in their herds about a 
month after vaccination is hog cholera 
caused by a virus “break.” With the 
temporary immunity period over, the 
impotent virus failed to build up a 
permanent immunity. 

During the past 25 to 30 years, a lot 
of improvement has been made in the 
production and refinement of hog- 
cholera serum and virus. Not so many 
years ago vac- [| Continued on page 40 
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@ THIS YEAR, wise American power farmers 
are selecting their lubricants with only one 
consideration in mind —protection of equip- 
ment. They want the finest quality that 
money will buy. They’re looking for the most 
lubrication per gallon that they can get. 

They know they must keep their machin- 
ery running for the duration. And, being 
practical business men, they have turned to 
Standard Oil—they have selected motor oils 
which for years have been the overwhelm- 
ing choice of midwest farmers. 

To make your equipment run well, last 
long, take your pick of Standard Oil’s great 
standbys—Iso-Vis, Polarine or Stanolind mo- 
tor oils. Just call your local Standard Oil man 
today. He may be able to save you time and 
money, and he certainly can help you keep 
your tractor and truck rolling on the farm 
front—until the Axis gets the axe! 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION... 


Moke the Standard Oil 


Deoler in town your ‘STANDARD STAN DARD OIL COMPANY aw *§ aos hl 7 


car and truck | SERVICE 


Conservation Headquarters. | 


THERE’S NO QUESTION OF QUALITY 
IF YOU TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THESE: 


ISO-VIS MOTOR OlL—First choice of midwest 
motorists, Iso-Vis reduces operating costs in two 
big ways—less engine carbon—lower consump- 
tion. It lasts longer because volatile portions 
that would evaporate through the breather pipe 
and crankcase ventilator have been rernoved. 


POLARINE MOTOR OIL—This medium priced 
motor oil not only lubricates but reduces filter 
deposits and cleans the engine parts as it circu- 
lates. Polarine, popular on the farm for over 
thirty years, is today the choice of tens of thou- 
sands of tractor operators. 


STANOLIND MOTOR OlL— Many power farm- 
ers consider this the greatest motor oil value in 
its price class. It is ideal as an all-purpose motor 
oil where economy is of prime importance but 
where engine protection must be assured. 


USE IT WISELY 


Copr. 1942, Standard Oil Company 
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We've told you, good people of 
America, something about how 
many Pratt & Whitney valve- 
in-head aircraft engines are 
rolling from Buick production 
lines to give spread to our air- 
men’s wings. 


Maybe now you want to know 
the other side of the story— 
maybe you’re asking “How good 
are they?” 


Here’s an instance,straight from 
the record, stripped necessarily 
of specifics, but true in every 
detail. ° 


HEY were giving Buick en- 
gines a special shakeout test 
in the air. 


They buttoned them into a plane, 
loaded the gas tanks, sent a test 
pilot up some X-thousand feet — 
normal flight level for testing 
altitude performance of this par- 
ticular engine type. 


There was nothing to it. Those 
power plants turned out their 
r. p. m.’s so smoothly and ably 
and coolly that the pilot could 
| find nothing but a flock of okehs 
to put down on his flight record. 


\| So he thought he’d try something. 
He went up another 5,000 — just 
to see if he could get those pur- 


\ ring honeys flustered or hot 
| under the collar. 
| He couldn't. Another mile of 


height under the belt of those 
trojans didn’t mean a thing. Still 
able, still smooth -— still cool — 
they did their stuff like the aces 


(Wen BETTER A 


‘ 2 
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Bet your boots theyre good !” 


they are—proving themselves a 
mile above expectations. 


Well... 


They brought those engines 
down. But they didn’t route them 
into service in the usual way. 


Seems that the airmen wanted 
to fine-tooth-comb them on their 
own, to see if they could find out 
why they were so unusually able. 


We think we might have given 


them one reason. 


An engine isn’t only what the 
blueprints make it out to be. 


It’s also what a lot of careful, 
uncompromising, proud-of-their- 
good-name workmen can put 
into it of themselves. 


They had something swell to 
work on in the first place — and 
as Buick men they gave it the 
best they had. 


They feel they and this engine 
are going places, just as all 
Americans —workers and fight- 
ers, front -liners and stay - at - 
homes—can and will go places 
together. 


Maybe you’ll remember this 
little story when anyone wonders 
out loud whether America’s tools 
of victory are any good. 


You can bet your boots they’re 
good —they’re the best there is. 
And the enemies of America are 
finding it out. 


yon good 


ES ARE BUILT 


~~. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Berk-men Adopt War Plan 


THOUSANDS OF CORNBELT farmers soon 
will be able to make purchases of Berk- 
shire boars and gilts on a quality-assured 
basis which will serve as a guide when 
numerous fairs are canceled and travel is 
difficult, according to C. W. Mitchell, 
secretary of the American Berkshire Asso- 
ciation. Adopted primarily as a means of 
providing standards of quality hitherto 
based on show-ring competition, the pro- 
gram calls for a traveling committee of 
nationally recognized judges who now are 
going from herd to herd classifying young 
stock according to desirability as breeding 
stock. 

The three general classifications estab- 
lished are Good, Very Good, and Choice. 
Good, C, includes boars and gilts suffi- 
ciently good for limited breeding. Very 
Good, B, takes in high-grade commercial 
breeding stock of satisfactory general con- 
formation and development. The Choice 
section, A, includes two extra subsections, 
AA and AAA, known as Excellent and 
Superior, respectively. 

Says Mitchell: ‘““While this program has 
been adopted as an emergency measure+to 
meet war conditions, it is the general feel- 
ing of those with whom it has been dis- 
cussed that it will become a permanent 
instrument of breed improvement, open- 
ing the way for more rapid progress in th: 
breeding of swine and perhaps other meat- 
producing animals than we have seen 
heretofore.” 


Dairy Cattle Congress 


To AFFORD INSPIRATION thru assembling 
the best in dairy cattle and to encourage 
production of good seed stock for replenish- 
ing war-torn lands when peace comes are 
two prime objectives of the 33rd annual 
Dairy Cattle Congress, scheduled for Sep- 
tember 7 to 13 at Waterloo, Iowa. The 
exposition includes the National Belgian 
Horse Show, American Poultry Congress, 
International Waterfowl Show, Mid- 
Western Industrial Exposition, and other 
events. Total premium list for the exposi- 
tion will be $35,000. 


Breed Association Reports 


Jerseys. Registrations: 47,334 for first 
six months of 1942, an increase of 77 per- 
cent over same period for 1941. Transfers: 
17,314 for first six months of 1942, up 11.7 
percent. For the year 1941, classifications 
were up 33 percent; memberships, 99 per- 
cent; herd test, 4 percent; and register of 
merit, 24 percent. A total of 8,640 new 
breeders was added. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. The Middlewest, 
stronghold of the Aberdeen-Angus breed, 
matched gains on all of the breed’s other 
“fronts” in percentage increases shown for 
the first half of the current fiscal year 
over the same half-year period of 1941. 
Registrations (consisting mainly of current 
year’s calf crop): 17.1 percent gain for first 
six months over same period in 1941. 
Transfers: 19.8 percent up; 16 percent gain 
in new memberships in the Association. 

SouTHDowns. Acceptance of 5,772 entry 
applications for registration for period Jan- 
uary 1 to July 1, 1942, means an increase 
of 24% percent over period last year. END 
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The New Movies 
Reviewed by Bob Clark 


Are Husbands Necessary? (Para- 
mount): There’s an interesting story be- 
hind the rather unfortunate title of this 
picture. Originally Mr. and Mrs. Cugat— 
from the book of the same name—it was 
getting along fine when a real Mr. Cugat 
in New York (who has a rumba band) 
sued the author because, he said, he was 
the only Mr. Cugat in existence. So—a 
little too hastily, we think—the film was 
titled Are Husbands Necessary? Anyway, this 
is an amusing and slightly wacky young- 
married-couple comedy with Ray Milland 
and Betty Field, not to mention Pat Mori- 
son, who is the apex of a triangle. Fifteen 
miles. * 


Calling Dr. Gillespie (M-G-M): Now 
that the famous Doctor Kildare is in the 
Medical Corps, Doctor Gillespie and a 
new assistant, Doctor Gerneide (Philip 
Dorn) have taken over the more exciting 
cases at Blair Hospital. This one’s about 
a young man with a dual personality, who 
is, in fact, on the verge of being completely 
nuts. He is engaged to the heroine, Donna 
Reed, and that complicates the problem— 
you can’t just shoot him or throw him in 
jail the way you would most villains. The 
doctors eventually get hold of him and 
give him a rest cure. Ten miles.* 


Random Harvest (M-G-M): James 
Hilton, the author, is lucky because he 
not only writes good books, but his books 
make excellent movies. Random Harvest is 
no exception. It’s the story of a man 
(Ronald Colman) who lost his memory 
during World War I and who escapes 
from an asylum on Armistice Day. He’s 
taken in by sympathetic Greer Garson; 
they fall in love, marry, and have a child. 

Then a motor accident jogs his memory 
back again; he remembers that he’s a suc- 
cessful businessman of prominent family— 
but he loses all memory of his life with 
Miss Garson. Skillful, mature acting and 
direction make this well worth 20 miles.* 


Twenty-Mile Club: Jn This Our Life; Reap 
the Wild Wind; Rio Rita; My Favorite Spy; 
Mrs. Miniver; This Gun for Hire. 


*Worth going that far to see. 


Mary Astor and Humphrey Bogart in ‘ Across 
the Pacific.'’ There are Jap spies and a fat 
Fifth Columnist too. We'll give it Ten miles* 








DAVIS NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But he’s got 
to hold an auction sale this morning. 

“Can’t take chances of interrup- 
tion,” says he. “That laxative’ll have 
to wait.” 


Davis’ Auction goods go for a song 


“GOING—GOING"— Davis watches goods 
going for a song. But he’s so uncomfort- 
able—so troubled by symptoms of con- 
stipation—that he can’t put any enthu- 
siasm into his sales talk. 


Auctioneer Mark gets high prices 























MARK NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’s conduct- 
ing an auction sale this morning, too. 
But Mrs. Mark says: “Don’t wait till 
tonight for the laxative you should take 
now. Take speedy Sal Hepatica. It usu- 
ally acts within an hour.” 





4“ 








MARK GETS GOOD PRICES for everything. 
Sal Hepatica acted so promptly, he’s 
able to use every ounce of his skill and 
energy. 

As the gavel falls for the last time, 
Mark knows he’s done a good job. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, s2eeay Sal Hepatica 


YEED A LAXATIVE at 7 A.M.? Don’t 
wait till 9 P.M.! Take gentle, speedy 
Sal Hepatica—the pleasant-tasting saline. 





<, 

Sal Hepatica acts by attracting help- 
ful liquid bulk to the intestinal tract— 
without discomfort or griping. Three 


out of five doctors, recently interviewed, 
recommend it. 

Sal Hepatica helps turn a sour stom- 
ach sweet again; helps counteract excess 
gastric acidity. 

Next time you need a laxative, try 
speedy, refreshing Sal Hepatica! 

TUNE IN: “Those We Love” — by Agnes 


Ridgway, starring Nan Grey and Donald 
Woods — Wednesdays at 9 P. M., EWT. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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WEVE GOT TO GET THIS 
*HOTSHOT” IN ON TIME---- 
FEED HER MORE FUEL, CASEY! 








[There’s One in Every Family... by z-~ 
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¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post’s 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


And besides, these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 


process to give you extra crispness... 


extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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I know why giraffes are high. 
They like to be that way. 
Their fleas wear skis 

And make a breeze— 


It cools the vertebrae. 


A MOTHER was preparing her little son 
for bed, and the last thing was asking him 
to kneel down and say his prayers before 
being tucked in. The little fellow remem- 
bered that his uncle’s funeral had been only 
that afternoon and refused to obey. When 
the mother asked him why, he replied: 
“I don’t think God has time to be bothered 
with me tonight. He’s too busy unpacking 
Uncle Tom!” 


Lady: “You look strong enough to work 
and earn your living.” 

Tramp: “Yes, madam, I know it, and 
you are beautiful enough to go on the stage, 
but we both prefer the quiet, happy home 
life.” 


Bobby: “‘Yow-wow!”’ 

Dentist: “I haven’t touched your tooth, 
Bobby.” 

Bobby: “I know, but you’re standing on 
my foot!” 


Farmer (after lightning struck the tree 
under which his hired man had sought 
shelter): ““How close did it come to you, 
Sam?” 

Hired Man (still trembling): “I--I d-d- 
dunno, but it lit my pipe.” 


“They say Mrs. Jones is a clever hostess.” 

“*She’s all of that. Last night she served 
alphabet soup with waffles, and she had 
her company well entertained doing cross 
word puzzles with them<all evening.” 
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AT LIFE 


A farmer regaled the village banker with 
Baron Munchausen stories of his prize 
bull’s speediness. ‘‘That bull always starts 
from the corner of the lot when the limited 
comes along and beats it to the other side 
of the farm!’ he related. 

The financier was deeply impressed. 
Soon after he telephoned that he would be 
out the next day to see the racing bull 
perform. The farmer decided at once it 
would be healthy for him to be absent. He 
told his son to account for his absence the 
best way he could. 

“‘Where’s your father?”’ the banker in- 
quired when he drove up to the house. 

**He’s gone to California,” said the boy. 

*‘That’s strange,”’ mused the visitor. “I 
was talking with him only yesterday. When 
will he be back?” 

“Tomorrow,” the boy announced. 

‘‘How in the world can he get to Cali- 
fornia and back in that short time?” in- 
quired the banker. 

““He’s on the bull!’ explained the boy. 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Just for the Time Being 


Mrs. John Post is pretty sick at her 
ranch west of town and all persons are re- 
quested by her sons to stop coming to see 
the big hog until she improves.—Anaherm 
(Calif.) Bulletin 


What Model? 


The laugh of it all is that neighboring 
cattlemen went far up into the mountains 
to hunt, but rancher A. F. Jordan stayed 
home and bagged a six-point Buick in his 
own back yard.—El Paso (Texas) Times 


Spring Is Here 


For the first time in several months, 
Justice of the Peace F. J. Sloan late Friday 
married Mrs. Bessie Frost and Charles A. 
Bailey, both of Hollywood.—Jmperial Valley 
(Calif.) Press-Post 


Secret of Popularity 


Sorority girls have voted Ned Rogers the 
most popular man on the campus. Ned 
also pinches for the varsity baseball team 
and is a left-hander.—Brunswick (Ga.) News 


One Way of Looking at It 


When a young fellow goes to the County 
Fair and blows a week’s salary he should 
not worry about it. He should just charge 
it to profit and lass and let it go at that.— 
Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle 


Blonde? 


Lost: Gentleman’s small nurse, $50 in 
cash, and a diamond ring. Tel. MIchigan 
4677. Reward.—Hollywood Citizen-News 





ALL SMOKERS 
INHALE_ 


BUT YOUR THROAT 
NEEDN’T KNOW IT! 


The thing to think about is—what cigarette you 
smoke. Look what eminent doctors found — on 
comparing the leading favorite cigarettes: 





SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING POPU- 
LAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES AS IRRITATING—AND THEIR IRRITATION 
LASTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG—AS 
THE STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 


No finer tobaccos grow than those in PHILIP 





Morris. But—in addition—Puitip Morris give 
you this exclusive, proved protection! 





PHILIP MORRIS 
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FARM 
PRODUCTION 


will help win 





























TODAY, with our country at war, the farmers 
of this nation are doing a great job in produc- 
ing more food. They've answered the call by 
producing more grains, livestock and poultry, 
more butter, eggs, and cream. 


Insulite can help you on your farm to pro- 
duce more, and to protect what you produce. 
Insulate your farm buildings with Insulite. Use 
Insulite for new construction and save lumber 
for war efforts. When you build with Insulite, 
you insulate as you build, and you avoid the 
use of critical materials. 
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For Storing surplus grains, build an Insulite Victory 
Grain Bin. Meus frame the bin; then nail the large 

anels of Insulite to the inside of the framing mem- 
— The large boards are easy to handle; easy to 
apply. Weathertight, grain tight, sealable—this bin 
meets important grain loan requirements. 
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Hens that are kept warm and dry, free from danger- 
ous drafts, lay more eggs, require less feed and are 
less prone to disease. You can quickly, easily line 
your laying houses with Insulite. 
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Healthy Cows, comfortably housed, give more 
milk, require less feed. Well insulated p ated barns 
| protect against losses of milk production and 
protect the herd from cold in winter. Feed con- 
sumption for warmth is reduced. Insulite can be 
used to line the walls and ceilings. Send coupon. 


UN SULITE 








Division of Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company 

! Dept. SF92, 

j Minneapolis, Minnesota 

" Please send me plans for Insulite: 


Poultry 
House 
Portable Brooder House (1) 


Northern Type 1) Range Shelter 0 
Southern Type Dairy Barn 
Grain Storage Bin 0 
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tures. The only outside carpentry was on 
the doors. 

Care was taken to get service outlets 
aplenty for electricity (small crosses on the 
floor plan) and ample light for any time or 
weather. The electric fanning mill in the 
larger area marked “garage space’ was 
given a service circuit of its own. Grinders, 
drills, and so on were arranged along the 
workbenches. 

The half containing the shop and single- 
stall garage was ceiled so that the stove can 
do an economical job on cold days. Imple- 
ments, wagons, and smaller gear can be 
run right into this warm, dry space for 
quick repair. “The other end we use for 
fanning mill and truck storage. A load of 
grain can be run in and cleaned any time.” 
There’s plenty of storage space over both 
the shop proper and the larger truck and 
mill room. 

When it came around to the brick chim- 
ney for the stove (a forge can be run in 
there, too), Mrs. Adkisson couldn’t stay 
away. Why not, said she, make the shop 
really dual-purpose? So she designed a 
barbecue fireplace for the outer wall, and a 
paved picnic area of broken pieces of old 
cement walk. Between the cracks they 
filled with gravel and over that ran a thin 
cement grout of slightly lighter color to 
give a true flagstone appearance yet keep 
the floor level and reasonably smooth. The 


Cholera Gyps the Pig Gambler 


cinated hogs commonly had abscesses; 
today that is seldom the case. 

In recent years other methods of achiev- 
ing hog-cholera immunity have been re- 
ported. Probably the best known are the 
B.T.V. (Boynton Tissue Vaccine) and the 
crystal violet vaccines, both of which are 
in the practical proving stage. The two 
processes, based on a principle of im- 
munity somewhat different from the older 
serum-virus method, consist of treating 
the hog cholera virus with certain chemi- 
cals to reduce or destroy its capacity to 
reproduce. Either one has some things to 
recommend it for some herds of swine, but 
not for all herds. Geneticists have not yet 
produced any cholera-resistant hogs. 


This Farm Shop’s a Winner! 





[ Continued from page 17 | 


high board fence serving both as screen 
and windbreak which you see in the back- 
ground of the Adkisson snapshots was a 
later addition. 

“Small trees, a steppingstone path, and 
a border of flowers along the fence make 
this a pleasant place for outdoor eating. In 
chilly weather one end of the garage can 
be cleared out to serve as a shelter for the 
picnickers.”’ There are numerous picnick- 
ers, too, for the Adkissons are proud of 
their work and recreation center and use it 
to capacity. 

That isn’t a bad combination for any 
Cornbelt farm this year—a place to keep 
equipment rolling as everyone strains 
nerves to roll up the biggest production 
total in history, and a place to relax with 
neighbors over a friendly, outdoor meal. 

Ofcourse, the Adkissons are proud of their 
combined family center and farm business 
building, and they entered it in Successful 
Farming’s 1941 Building and Remodeling 
Contest. Of course, too, the judges thought 
it a great idea, mailed to them a $60 check 
for second place in the contest division for 
service buildings costing under $1,000. 
So virtue had its own reward—but we 
have an idea that far over and above that 
handy extra cash will be the solid savings 
from and enjoyment of a good farm shop 
with its extra dividend of good family 
fun at home. END 


| Continued from page 34 | 
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Quacks and transient vaccinators who 
give away sets of dishes and other prizes 
with each immunization job are best to 
be avoided. 

The important place that pork occupies 
in our war effort makes it doubly impor- 
tant that farmers take no chances with 
cholera. We have a battle to win on the 
food front. 

There is no need for a negotiated peace 
with hog cholera. It can be licked by care- 
ful vaccination with quality serum and 
virus, provided the hogs are healthy. It is 
time that farmers go on the offensive 
against hog cholera before it strikes a 
‘*Pearl Harbor” of destruction and eco- 
nomic loss in the swine industry. END 
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‘There goes Oscar eating himself out of house and home!" 

















| PRATT & WHITNEY CONGRATULATES 
: CHEVROLET 


on its record production of 
airplane engines for victory 
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Close, consistent, wholehearted teamwork between Pratt & Whitney, 
the Army Air Corps and Chevrolet has made possible the out- 
standing production record referred to in the letters reproduced . 


above.... It is just such cooperative effort that will enable us to 





attain the objective we so strongly desire —the winning of this war. 


CHEVROLET vrovicen or cans ano trucks 
ee GENERAL MOTORS | 
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ISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 
AIR-COOLED 


ENGINES 


Almost every farm job can be done easier, 
quicker, cheaper, and better . . . with the 
help of dependable engine power of the right 
kind. For general farm work that cannot 
be handled satisfactorily by a tractor, AIR- 
COOLED HORSE-POWER is your best bet. 


Air-Cooled Horse-power, as supplied by 
Wisconsin Engines, will give you thoroughly 
dependable, trouble-free, full-load power 
service within a range of 1 to 35 hp. (de- 
pending on the size of the engine), regard- 
less of climate or season. There is nothing 
to freeze-up in winter; no water to boil 
away in summer; no radiators to spring 
leaks or clog up; no water pumps or hose 
connections to need attention or replacing. 
There is nothing to forget . . . and there is 
no danger of over-heating, even in the 
hottest weather because Wisconsin Engines 
are designed for operation at temper&tures 
hotter than they will ever encounter in farm. 
work. And they start easily in any weather. 


These are reasons why AIR-COOLED 
HORSE-POWER costs less to maintain, and 
why it is preferred to water-cooled power. 


Many leading manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment now install Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engines on such machines as: 
BALING PRESSES; BEAN HARVESTERS; COM- 
BINES; CONVEYORS; CULTIVATORS; GAR- 
DEN TRACTORS; DUSTERS; HOP PICKERS; 
IRRIGATION PUMPS; WATER SYSTEMS; 
SPRAYERS, and the list is growing constantly. 
Hitch Wisconsin AIR-COOLED HORSE-POWER to 
your farm work . . and get more work done 
with less man-power, in less time, at lower cost. 
Mail the coupon for interesting free booklet: 
“*How Wisconsin Engines Serve Industry'’. 
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Some Angles 
on Pole Fishing 


and tie the hook to th 
leader end. The use of such 
an invisible leader will assure 
the fishermen, etther the bait 
caster or the pole fisherman, 
at least 50 percent more fis! 
This, I may add, is a rath: 
moderate estimate. 

While pure Spanish 
and Japanese gut leade: 
are not now obtainable, 
American-made nylon 
and VEC leaders are 
virtually transparent and 
therefore nearly invisible 
in the water. For taking 
sunfish, perch, crappies, 
and white bass, the six- 
pound-test leader, in the 
above materials, is strong 
enough. For large-mouth 
and small-mouth bass, 


The nation's smartest sportsmen have taken tips from use the 10-pound-test 


lads like this one, who, with not the fanciest but the 
RIGHT equipment, brings his panfish home to frying 


Tuat fishing with a cane pole and line 
can be carried on much more successfully 
(and with a whale of a lot more fun) 
than is usually the case, is well known to 
the expert angler. Usually pole fishing is 
crude and has little if any degree of 
method to it. Merely hanging a gob of 
worms on a hook, throwing it out, and 
letting it sink to the bottom may take 
some fish, but comparatively few of them. 
Possibly there is too much sitting on the 
part of the pole fisherman and not enough 
moving about to insure real success. 

In typical pole-and-line fishing one 
rule must be observed. The line should 
never be heavy, and therefore clumsy 
and unnatural. For most river fishing a 
12-pound-test, hard-braided silk or nylon 
line is best if it can be had. A line of this 
sort is comparatively fine in caliber and 
will hold the average fish. Never use 
white or so-called pepper-and-salt silk 
lines. Black silk is the best. In the absence 
of silk lines, a green Irish linen line testing 
12 to 15 pounds makes a good all-around 
line for pole fishing. 


Mosr pole fishermen tie the hook di- 
rectly to the line, and this is responsible 
for a lot of fishless fishing trips. Even our 
most common fish are wary and suspi- 
cious and need to be approached with 
care. It is a well-known fact to most an- 
glers that, as a rule, a carp is harder to 
take than a trout. If possible, get a long 
gut leader to attach to the end of the line, 
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leader. For channel cat- 
fish and other fish run- 
ning up to 15 pounds in 
weight, a 12- to 15- 
pound-test leader is de- 
sirable. As a rule you 
need not go over 10 pounds test for a 
leader if you play your fish and do not 
seek to hustle it in by main force, always 
a failing with some fishermen. 

Never use snelled hooks in fishing. A 
snelled hook is one with a piece of gut 
about six inches long tied to the hook 
stem with silk thread. Rather, use the 
ordinary hook with eye. Avoid cheap 
hooks. Your best and safest hooks are 
the so-called falcon-grips or eagle-claws. 
They hook with certainty, and the fish 
does not shake off. Cheap hooks are dull 
and have a tendency to straighten out. 

Heavy sinkers of the ringed type have 
little to recommend them. It is better to 
use small split shot. Space these eight 
to 10 inches apart on the leader, the 
first being about a foot from the lure. By 
spacing these shot over a four- to six-foot 
length of the leader, best results will be 
had. A single heavy sinker has a certain re- 
sistance that the fish is sure to note when hi 
mouths the lure, and he is likely to be suspicious 
and leave as a result. { Continued on page 50 
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‘Tl Trouble-Free Years 
Farming 3200 Acres! 


THAT’S NOT LUCK! ~ SAYS GEORGE KINDELSPIRE 


OF MIDWAY STOCK FARM, LEOLA, S. D. 


Farmer ésieds Kindetspire (abies how he helps keep his tractc: trouble-free. 


O, SIREE! No one can hope 
to be that lucky!” says 
George Kindelspire.“To get re- 
sults like mine, you’ve got to use 
a quality oil. I’ve been using 
Mobiloil now for 11 years, and 
my record shows — I couldn’t 
have made a better choice!” 
Things farmers like about 
Mobiloil is the way it fights 


sludge and carbon formations; 
helps to keep tractor engines 
young. Why not put Mobiloil 
to work for you? And remem- 
ber, Mobiloil Gear Oil helps 


protect your gears! 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
and Affiliates : Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





These Products Can Help 
Save Money on Your Farm 
MOBILOIL — tough, long-lasting ; helps 

protect farm engines from costly wear. 
MOBILGAS—powerful, thrifty. 
MOBILGREASE No. 2—retards wear in 
farm machinery. 
POWER FUEL—thrifty farm fuel. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—in grades your 
gears require. 
BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—for protec- 
tion against flies. 











Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 











HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST 
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GREAT STUFF... 
it’s Antiseptic 
on Contact and 
it Everlastingly 


STAYS 


When a little trouble may go a long way in pulling 


down production, it pays to protect tender tissues 
against the dangers of cuts, bruises, cracks and 
other injuries that disturb easy, regular milk-flow. 
For quick healing aid, for massage and reducing 
caked bag, Bag Balm's bland ingredients, stiff 
texture that spreads just right, antiseptic protec- 
tion and economy will 

save you many 


winter worries. 











At Feed, Drug and General Stores 
Big 10-oz. package, 60¢ 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 5-S, Lyndonville, Vermont 











Bookes—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 
are full directions for laying out and constructing 
tile drains correctly. Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, 
$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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Here’s Milk in Your Pail! 


preference also enters the picture. 

The following substitutions can be made 
pound for pound in the rations just men- 
tioned. For corn—corn and cob meal, 
barley. For wheat bran—malt sprouts, 
gluten feed, middlings, distillers’ grains. 
For soybean oil meal—giuten meal, lin- 
seed meal, cottonseed meal. 

Grain mixtures are fed at various levels. 
The following is rather practical for pro- 
duction up to 500 pounds of butterfat per 
year: 


Pounds of Grain to Feed Per Day 





Fat in Milk 
Pounds of Milk 
Produced Daily 3.5% 4.5% 5.5% 








20 4.0 lbs. 6.0 lbs. 8.0 Ibs. 
30 y” Kew re. 36." 
40 6.6” 1207 140 

50 no ”| UMS 6S” 


60 mae tte” 39s 





There are two periods in the lactation 
cycle when relatively high levels of grain 
may be fed. The first is following the peak 
flow of milk. At this time heavy grain feed- 
ing can be resorted to without damage. 

The second is during the dry period. 
Grain feeding here is desirable, and liberal 
grain feeding may be done safely to fortify 
the cow for the heavy drain of the following 
lactation. Feed her three to four pounds of 
grain each day while dry. 

The practical measure of the energy 
content of a ration is the general condition 
or ‘“‘flesh” of the cows. Show men and fat- 
stock producers frequently make the mis- 
take of thinking that they are feeding good 
rations because they are giving much grain 
in proportion to the hay. This means mere- 
ly an out-of-balance ration with an over- 
supply of energy, which may account in 
many instances for the sterility found in fat 
animals. Overfatness is blamed for the 
sterility, when actually the real cause is a 
poor ration. 

It is possible to save six percent of the 
protein in the grain mixture by feeding 
legume hay. Even a mixed legume and 
grass hay such as clover and timothy will 
save four percent protein. 

Mature cattle with properly functioning 
paunches do not need outside sources of the 
B-vitamins, but they do need plenty of 
Vitamin A, obtaining it from plants rich in 
the pigment known as carotene, which is 
found with the green coloring matter of 
plants. Plenty of properly cured, greens 
colored hay, good-quality silage, and pas- 
ture will furnish this vitamin in amounts 
sufficient to improve milk production, in- 
crease reproductive efficiency, and pro- 
mote proper elimination of the afterbirth 
at calving. 

Grass or legume silage is an excellent 
carotene-containing feed. Ordinary corn 
silage can be improved in carotene con- 
tent as much as 20-fold by putting it in the 
silo at the early-dough stage. Such silage 
will have less total digestible nutrients per 
ton, but its carotene content will be supe- 
rior to corn silage made in the dent stage. 
It is possible to put up the corn silage to 
match the hay to be fed: the better the 
hay, the later the silage; the poorer the 
hay, the earlier the silage. 

Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid, is made by 
the cow under normal circumstances. It 
has been shown, however, that certain 
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[ Continued from page 12 | 


cows fail to make all they need, and bene- 
fit from ascorbic acid injections to over- 
come “shy breeding.” 

Grains and mill feeds are rich in phos- 
phorus. Hays, on the other hand, are rela- 
tively rich in calcium. Therefore, a ration 
including hay, grain, and silage is fairly 
well balanced as far as calcium and phos- 
phorus are concerned. 

When milk yields exceed 10,000 pounds 
per year, it is good insurance to include 
one or two percent of steamed bonemeal or 
other phosphorus carrier in the grain 
ration. Do not feed phosphate minerals 
which have not been defluorinated, since 
they contain toxic amounts of the poison- 
ous element fluorine. 

A mineral box for limestone or bone- 
meal and one for salt make a good invest- 
ment. Cows will help themselves if allowed 
access to such a box. Care has to be taken 
only when the idea is new, in order to 
avoid gorging. Thereafter, they'll help 
themselves as the need arises. 

Iodine in the form of iodized salt should 
be fed in the goiterous regions of the coun- 
try. Stabilized iodine in iodized salts can 
now be procured, and this type is to be 
preferred. 


Oruer trace minerals are needed in 
some sections of the country. Cobalt is 
needed in some restricted areas, and can be 
fed as cobaltous chloride at the rate of 
1/25 ounce per 500 pounds of grain mix- 
ture. Manganese, needed in some sections, 
can be furnished as manganese sulphate at 
the rate of one ounce per 500 pounds of 
grain mix. 

The urge of patriotism is leading the 
dairy farmer to push his cow to the limit of 
her capacity. This means that he must 
carefully and intelligently “bank” his feed 
reserves on the farm and in the cow. 

The ultimate source of the necessary raw 
materials is in the feed. A few of these ma- 
terials can be “banked” in the cow’s body 
for future use, but unfortunately this bank 
account is limited. It must be replenished 
when withdrawn and kept intact for emer- 
gencies if herd production and health are 
to be maintained. There’s where nutrition 
comes into the feeding picture. END 
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“Gosh dem, there | go again—lettin’ 
them blame milking machines run too long” 
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Light draft, good scouring with Raydex bases having sharp replaceable 


he . . , 
points. Raydex bases fit any Oliver tractor plow. 
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n' Junk? Don’t be too sure. Maybe your Oliver dealer can find someone 
who needs it, when repaired. 


A SHARP PLOWSHARE 
IS A SWIFT SWORD! 


@ Sharp plowshares are swift swords for speed- 
ing Victory in the battle of Food for Freedom. 

They save hours; they get the work done 
well and in time. 

Take Raydex plows for example: If you’ve 
ever watched a Raydex base as it slices and 
turns the soil, acre after acre, you'll know 
what we mean by a sharp plowshare. 

More than that, the replaceable points on 
Oliver Raydex bases actually sharpen them- 
selves as they wear. 

Today, when labor is scarce and help is hard 
to find, Raydex plows turn more soil in less 
time for less money. Sharpness—that’s the 
reason. 

Today, owners of Oliver Raydex plows are 
fortunate. For, though it may be difficult, in 
some territories, to buy a new plow, their 
Raydex plows will see them through the 
duration. 

Remember, sturdy is the word for Oliver. 
If you can’t get the new tools you want 
no matter what they are—perhaps your Oliver 
dealer can help you zvepair the old, or find 
used equipment that will see you through. 

Use his store as an information center. If 
anyone can, he’ll be able to help you get the 
equipment you need. Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


STURDY 


1S THE WORD FOR 


OLIVER 


Raydex points are available. Quantities are 
limited, so conserve those you have; buy only 
what you need. 
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“Smells like something cooking” 


IT’S NO FUN... whether 
you're trucking crops or taking the family 
to town . . . to ride behind a car that is 
laying a smoke screen. 


And it’s no fun for the owner of the car 
which is doing. the smoking. Every mile he 
drives is wasting his money and shortening 
the life of his motor. Any mechanic will tell 
him that he needs newrings or new pistons. 


Chances are the trouble started long 
ago with imperfect motor lubrication. 
Good oil would definitely have lengthened 
the life of the motor. 


These days it is easy to understand why 
good oil is more important than ever for 
your car... for your truck. . . for your 
tractor . . . for every motored vehicle and 
farm implement. So keep the following 
facts always in mind, when deciding which 
oil to use: 


If you want our best oil, you don’t have 
to choose blindly from the many lubri- 
cants which Phillips makes, because we 
frankly point out that Phillips 66 Motor Oil 
is our finest quality. . . the highest grade 
and greatest value , . , among all the oils 
we offer. 

BP Whether you are replacing winter- 
worn oil with fresh summer grade, or mak- 
ing the regular 1,000-mile change, be sure 
to ask for Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 





Ask your Phillips salesman about 
the wonderful new, Triple- Action 


Phillips 66 Livestock Spray 





For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 





Phillips Finest Quality 
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Uncensored Weather 


[ Continued from page 


be good everywhere you might apply thein. 

Good, dependable fair-weather proph«t; 
are the round, fluffy, ““wool-pack” cloud 
known technically as cumulus. Of opposit: 
significance are the much higher clouds 
multiform in appearance, from long 
streaky strands to a dappled or scaly look, 
known collectively as cirrus. Comm 
English names are “‘mares’ tails” for th: 
streaky kind, “mackerel sky” for th 
dappled variety. 

Cirrus clouds are simply the high-flying 
outriders of the much more massive, lower- 
floating clouds of a general storm area, 
bringing widespread rain or snow. Thy 
cirrus runs ahead of the storm by anything 
from 12 to 36 hours. You’ll simply have | 
watch them for your own locality, and 
time the arrival of the storm that follow: 


Basic weather instrument, of course, 
the wind vane. If you want to get 
instrument comparable to those used by 
the Weather Bureau itself for steadin¢ 
and accuracy, it isn’t at all difficult to d 
A ball-bearing wheel from an old rolle: 
skate is the foundation. You fasten this 
down to a firm support by the outer rim 
Into the axle-hole in the center set firmly a 
bolt, holding down a half-inch dowel; in- 
sert a washer to give it clearance to swing 
freely. See page 15 for the drawing ot 
other details. 

Your “Annie” (that’s what professional 
weathermen all call their anemometers 
that tell them wind movement in miles pe: 
hour) starts out with the same foundatio: 
—an old roller-skate wheel. See illustra- 
tion for construction of whirling arms. A 
rotation counter is very easy to make. To 
the shaft you attach a short cross arm, with 
a brass contact tip that just barely flicks the 
edge of a bit of brass shim each time 
around, A wire leads from this to a battery, 
with a flashlight bulb included in the cir- 
cuit. To the other pole of the battery, a 
wire leads from the outer fixed rim of the 
roller-skate wheel. The lamp will flash 
once for each rotation. 

Calibrating the “Annie” is simple, too. 
You simply secure the. mount to the hood 
or top of an automobile and drive along a 
level road at steady speeds of 30, 20, 10 
miles an hour. Count the number of 
flashes per minute, and calculate in terms 
of miles per hour. 

Even more important, in the meteorol- 
ogist’s armamentarium (that’s Bostonese 
for the weatherman’s shop), are two other 
instruments: barometer and wet-and-dry 
bulb thermometer. Both are easier to make 
than either wind vane or anemometer. 

The only catch is that for your barom- 
eter you have to get a little mercury 
and there are way-high-up priorities on 
this slippery metallic liquid. However, if 
you can get a little of it (and it doesn’t take 
much), go ahead and make a barometer 

You need a piece of glass tubing a yard 
long or a little less, with about a one- 
eighth-inch bore. Clean it thoroly to get 
out any trace of grease—flowing hot water 
with sal soda or lye in it is very effective; 
but rinse thoroly afterwards with distilled 
water, and then warm gently to dry it out. 

Seal the end shut in a gas burner or 
other hot flame. Fill with the mercury, 
which you have previously warmed a bit, 
to drive off any surface water. You can use 
a conical paper cup with the tip clipped 
off as a funnel for this ticklish operation. 
Be sure all air bubbles are out, and fill to 
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the very brim of the barometer tubing. 

Have a small‘ cream bottle, or other 
wide-mouthed bottle, ready, with a layer 
of hardened paraffin on the bottom. Invert 
this over the tube of mercury, pressing the 
glass tube into the paraffin. Now turn the 
whole business upside down. Set tube and 
bottle on a support, with a yardstick be- 
hind the tube to facilitate reading the rise 
and fall of the mercury column. Hold the 
tube with suitable supports—brass clips, 
Scotch tape, or what have you. It’s a good 
idea also to provide a sliding pointer, to 
make scale readings easier. When tube and 
bottle are firmly mounted, pull the tube off 
the paraffin base just enough for mercury 
to escape into bottle. Don’t let any air into 
the tube. The mercury column will fall in 
the tube until it reaches the height of 
about 28 inches, as measured from the 
surface of the mercury in the bottle to the 
top of the column in the tube. 

The old general rule that a falling barom- 
eter foretells storm is dependable when 
an increase in the relative humidity in the 
atmosphere goes with the fall in the mer- 
cury; and for determining this you need a 
wet-and-dry bulb thermometer, some- 
times called a hygrometer. 

This instrument is really a pair of ther- 
mometers, one left in its “natural” state, 
the other with its bulb wrapped in a wet 
lamp-wick or cther water-carrying stuff. 
Evaporation causes cooling, of course, and 
this registers itself on the wet-bulb instru- 
ment. The less difference there is between 
the readings of the two thermometers, the 
higher is the relative humidity—more 
water in the air. 


Ten-CENT-STORE thermometers _ will 
do. You fasten them both on the same sup- 
porting board, and under the wet-bulb 
one you place a little bottle for a water 
reservoir, with the lower end of the wick 
dipping into it. 

There are a lot of other tricks-of-the- 
trade in weather science, but obviously 
they can’t all be set forth within the limits 
of one short article. Fortunately, there are 
a number of first-class books that are not 
too technical, for those interested in read- 
ing further. Especially to be recommended 
for the lay reader are Why the Weather by 
Dr. Charles Brooks, professor of meteorolo- 
gy at Harvard University; and Weather 
Proverbs and Paradoxes by Prof. W. J. 
Humphreys, veteran physicist of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. END 
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“It’s gonna raing my coms are achin’ again!" 
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HOW TO GET Extn Life FROM 


YOUR STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 


F you have steel roofing and siding on 

your buildings, you know how long it lasts 
—how economical it is in the long run. But 
you'll find it wise to check your buildings 
regularly—and make small repairs to keep 
them in good shape. Right now this is more 
important than ever. For you may find new 









No one knows how long it will be before 
plenty of U-S-S Steel Sheets are again avail- 
able. If you must have new sheets, see your 
U-S-S dealer. He may stiil have some on 
hand. If not, he probably can suggest tempo- 
rary repair materials and temporary struc- 


U-S-$ STEEL ROOFING AND 


steel sheets hard to get just when you want 
them. This is because much of the steel 
regularly used to make them is going into 
tanks, jeeps, ships, and many other war 
essentials. And so we are offering a few sug- 
gestions on care of your buildings—simple 
repair jobs that will help you get by. 





If your steel roofing and siding 
shows any signs of corrosion, 
apply a good, heavy roofing paint. 
Your dealer will recommend the 
right paint to use. 


Also “pockets” that might hold 
water. Use a wood mallet or wood 
block. And while you have your 
ladders handy, check the tightness 
of downspouts and flashings. 


Loose overlaps or open ends allow 
seepage—invite trouble from high 
winds. Check your roofing and 
siding for loose nails. 





tures that will help you get by. And, in the 
meantime, don’t forget to buy all the U. S, 
War Savings Bonds and Stamps you can, 
You'll help Uncle Sam, and some day you 
can use this savings fund to buy the better 
buildings you want for your farm. 


SIDING 

















Corrugated oofirg 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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“Till It’s Over 


Your Mid-States 
Dealer cannot 
supply all the new 
fence, bale ties and 
other metal things 
you'd like to buy. 


So, you MUST con- 
serve what you have. 


KEEP FENCES 
REPAIRED 





tt 





. with new posts, stretching 
and a few staples. SAVING is 
more important today than ever 
before. And buy WAR 
SAVINGS BONDS for future 
farm improvements. 


Farm Account Book FREE! 


Send Ic postal for the 
Mid-States 32-page 
Farm Account Book— 
simplifies your job of 
keeping accurate rec- 
ords for income-tax 
and other needs. 


MID-STAT 


ND. 
IRE CO., cRAWFORDSV!LE 


ge. * 


for LAMENESS due to 
PUFFS, BRUISES 
and SWELLINGS 


Absorbine provides 

prompt relief for 

lameness due to puffs, 

bruises, swellings. 

If used immediately, 

; Absorbine often keeps 

horse at work. It 

speeds blood flow to 

the injury to help 

carry off congestion. 

Often brings swellings 

down in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. 
Many veterinaries have used it for over 40 
years. Never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for 
a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass, 


Keep Horse At Work 
Use ABSORBINE 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 
With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of insecure 
false teeth dropping, slipping or wabbling. FAS- 
rEETH holds plates firmer and more comfortably. 
This pleasant powder has no gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Doesn’t cause nausea. It’s alkaline 
non-acid), Checks “‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store 
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Let Quality Lift the Price 


up behind tanks and bullets and planes. 
Butter is so important that the average 
soldier eats 40 pounds of it a year, com- 
pared with the 17 pounds with which 
Mr. Average Citizen has been satisfied. 
Army nutritionists figure high butter con- 
sumption is good health insurance. 

Looking at it from a purely selfish angle 
as a butter producer, giving those boys a 
chance to eat all the high-quality butter 
they want is mighty good advertising for 
the industry too. Why, some of those boys 
didn’t even realize butter existed, much 
less knew how to tell it from oleomargarine. 

Well, the whole situation has the butter 
industry on its toes. Some real progress has 
been made, and more is 6n the way. In 
Missouri, for example, they’ve. pushed the 
average score for all the butter produced in 
the state up one and one-half points. That 
means every pound of butter is worth a few 
cents more. 


I. HASN’T been just the easiest thing to 
do. It has called for the full co-operation of 
the butter industry, the state department of 
agriculture, the state agricultural college, 
farmers, and anyone else who might have 
even the slightest contact with the pro- 
duction of butter. Topping everything 
have been the untiring efforts of Prof. W. 
H. E. Reid, Wisconsin-trained head of the 
University of Missouri’s department of 
dairy manufacturing. As one creamery 
operator told me, “‘Professor Reid has done 
more than any other two men to put our 
cream-quality program across.” 

To get this quality improvement job 
done on a national scale, creamerymen 
banded together a few years ago and organ- 
ized the National Cream Quality Program. 
Practically all commercial makers of but- 
ter, large and small, are doing their share. 
They’ve been contributing to the efforts of 
the organization to the tune of approxi- 
mately $50,000 annually. They selected 
H. C. Darger, nationally recognized au- 
thority in the butter industry, to put their 
program across. 

Darger had this to say of his organiza- 
tion. ““The only ax we have to grind is 
an educational one. Our industry knows 
that the best butter is being made that 
can be with our present scientific skill and 
technical knowledge. We’re not kidding 
ourselves into believing we can produce a 
higher-quality butter unless we have that 
kind of cream to start with. That means 
giving attention to the handling of the 
cream on the farm and all the way to the 
creamery.” 

The national organization is also spon- 
soring several projects that may shortly 
yield high returns in the form of better 
butter. One of these is an attempt to un- 
cover a more desirable method for cleaning 
cans and other equipment. Under study 
is an acid cleaner. Back of it is the realiza- 
tion that undesirable bacteria grow best in 
an alkaline solution, while bacteria that 
favor an acid medium are more often of the 
desirable type. The acid product being 
used experimentally in some areas appears 
to have the qualities of an ideal cleaner. 
It does not corrode cans; it reduces the 
amount of money needed for chemicals 
and lessens the amount of hot water neces- 
sary for thoroly cleaning cans. 

The matter of misinformation has been 
the cause of many an inferior can of cream. 
The cream separator heads the list as an 
object of misinformed handling. “Some- 
where, somehow, certain farmers got the 
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idea they could get along with washing 
their separators only once a day,”’ a cream- 
eryman complained. “But when they learn 
that the life of their machine is reduced 
by the corrosive effects of sour milk left in 
unwashed parts, and that the amount and 
quality of their butterfat are reduced, they 
begin giving their machines attention. 

“Farmers, as a group, want things 
clean,” he hastened to point out, “and 
they’re making a patriotic effort right now 
to produce a high-quality food. They want 
their boys to have the best food they can 
help provide. They know also that good 
care of their machines is essential because 
of the difficulty of obtaining repair parts.”’ 

But there’s one piece of equipment that 
isn’t affected much by priorities, and it’l! 
do as much as any one other thing to 
help make better butter. That’s a cooling 
tank. Comparatively inexpensive ones are 
on the market, or they can be made in a 
short time from an old barrel by anyone 
that can use a hammer. 

Just to keep yourself informed on the 
kind of cream you’re producing, you can 
learn to doa pretty fair job of grading 
your cream. For example, if your cream 
tastes and smells so good you’d like to 
swallow it, then you can be sure it will 
grade No. 1. If it smells fairly good, but 
you don’t care to swallow it, itll most like- 
ly grade No. 2 and be worth several cents 
less per pound. If you don’t like the smell, 
and have no desire even to taste it, you can 
save wear on your tires by feeding that 
can to the hogs. The market doesn’t want 
it. It shows you’ve failed on one or more 
of the dairyman’s Big Three: Sanitation, 
Cooling, and Frequent Delivery. Your 
cream buyer or county agent will be glad 
to help you determine the exact trouble. 


No ONE really wants to produce poor 
cream. As J. O. Clarke of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration sees it, “Our 
country is at war, a war in which food will 
admittedly play the deciding role. Cer- 
tainly the war will not be won by produc- 
ing inferior food. Rejected cream is bad 
in so-called normal times; in times of war 
it is plainly unthinkable. The American 
farmer recognizes his duty.” 

Any farmer with clean, healthy cows, 
who keeps his equipment clean, and who 
exercises care in the handling, cooling, and 
marketing of his cream, will have no 
difficulty producing butterfat from which 
our butter-makers can turn out 90-score or 
better butter for our armed forces and for 
civilian customers. END 





PRIVATE KORNE 


“| just wanted to make sure I 
hadn't lost the old touch, sir!” 
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hes Clear the Limes for the War 
wr ‘ 

an Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 

od today, ask yourself these questions: 

oo l. Is it necessary? 

to 

ys * 2. Will it interfere with war calls? 


The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 


can * every day. We can’t build the new lines to carry 
am it because sufficient materials aren’t available. 
a « We've got to make the most of the service we 
nt now have. 

ha * Please give a clear track to the war effort by 
on confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


WAR CALLS 


COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (1 
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will shorten the war 





Perhaps your son or your neigh- 
bor’s son has gone to war. 

We know you’re busy, grow- 
ing food to feed the United 
Nations—but we can hear you 
say, “I’m not too busy to help 
those boys!” 

How? Make a victory pile 
of all the broken implements 
and tools, old wire fencing, 
roofing, rubber and other scrap 
around your buildings, barn- 
yards and fields. Then haul 
this war-winning scrap to the 
nearest collection point. Your 
equipment dealer will be co- 
operating in the National Scrap 
Harvest. 

The steel scrap collected will 
be purchased by the steel in- 
dustry at prices set by the 
Government. 

You see, scrap metal is fod- 
der for war. It’s mixed half and 


half with pig iron to make new 
steel for tanks, trucks, ships 
and guns—weapons America 
needs to shorten the war. 

Join hands with your neigh- 
bors now. Get a continuous 
collection program going and 
keep it going. 

Let’s shorten the war. 
Search your entire farm now. 
Getting in every ounce of 
scrap will speed America’s 
victory. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 2371 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 





This advertisement is in support of the Salvage Program of the 


Bureau of Industrial Conservation, the War Production Board. 
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Shop and Sport 


[ Continued from page 42 


This will not happen if you space split shot or 
the leader. Another simple way of making a 
sinker is to shave thin strips of lead from a 
lead pipe, an eighth of an inch in width, 
and twist these strips into the leader. Re- 
sistance on the line is thus done away with. 

I have mentioned that a heavy sinker 
has a certain resistance which, when felt 
by the fish, is likely to cause him to leave 
the lure alone. A large bobber is another 
detriment. You will find that the usual, 
large, “vinegar jug’ cork will provide 
too much resistance. You can obtain in the 
stores certain very light celluloid bobbers 
that provide the necessary minimum of 
resistance needed to float the lure. Once 
you have used a celluloid float you will 
know what I mean by the need of cutting 
down on bobber resistance. If you are 
fortunate you can obtain South American 
porcupine quills for “bobber” purposes. 
Many stores now handle them. ‘The man 
you buy from will show you how to apply 
them to the line. Such quills will take some 
of the smartest fish in the stream. 


lr YOU have never used a spinner on a 
shaft, you’ll want to try it. These spinners, 
with shafts attached, are to be had in most 
all stores handling tackle. Get the No. 1 
or 2 spinners; either is all right. There is a 
snap device on the spinner shaft that per- 
mits your slipping on a hook. Add a worm, 
and with your pole to operate it, you can 
really go places. Working the lure in the 
water, you will see how nicely the spinner 
whirls areund and the flash and sparkle it 
throws out. By the use of the spinner you 
will take two to three times as many 
panfish. 

Both large-mouth and small-mouth bass 
have a liking for these spinners, so watch 
out. You may take the largest bass in the 
stream, using this lure. Feather and hackle 
flies are often used with the spinner-on- 
shaft. An excellent bait for a bare spinner 
hook, when fishing for bass and crappies, 
is a piece of flesh cut out of the back of a 
common yellow perch, one-fourth inch in 
diameter and an inch or more in length. 
Scale the side of the perch, but leave the 
skin on, for if you seat the hook thru the 
flesh and skin, the flesh bit cannot be pulled 
off. Use a razor blade to cut these flesh bits 
as you need them. Hook them near the 
tip so that they trail along. For some mys- 
terious reason perch bits of this sort will 
take scads of crappie when the lure is used 
with the spinner-on-shaft. It seems that a 
certain scent cornected with the perch 
attracts the crappie. 


Iw USING the spinner lure with a cane 
pole, don’t slam it out on the water with a 
splash. Rather hold the pole at a steep 
angle and toss the lure out so that it hits 
the water ever so lightly and with just a 
slight ripple. Then lower the pole at 
an angle toward your right side and with 
a series of twitches on the pole work the 
spinner lure in. Now and then it is a good 
idea to break the surface with the lure; 
this gives the impression that it is a minnow 
breaking water. The spinner lure is ex- 
cellent when used up around and in 
among the pads in a lake and along the 
banks in a stream. You’ll take many bass 
this way. In fishing with a cane pole be 
sure the pole does not cast a shadow over 
the water because fish are always warned 
by such shadows. See that the sun, if 
possible, is before you.— Robert Page Lincoln 
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New War-Model 
Laying Rations 


+ [ Continued from page 13] 


the steamed bonemeal has been added. 

The grain ration consists of whole yel- 
low corn, or not less than one-half yellow 
corn, with the remainder composed of 
wheat, barley, oats, or a combination of 
these ingredients. 

The 24-percent-protein laying mash 
recommended by specialists at Ohio State 
University likewise has been adapted to 
the ever-changing war picture. This ration 
contains 28 pounds of yellow corn; 15, 
wheat middlings; 10, wheat bran; 15, meat 
scraps or fish meal; 7, dried milk; 15, soy- 
bean oil meal; 7, alfalfa leaf meal (20 
percent protein); 1, salt; 2, oyster shell 
(chick size); and 34 pound of 400 A.O.A.C. 
(Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists) Vitamin-D supplement. The amount 
of this Vitamin-D supplement may be re- 
duced somewhat if the layers have access 
to direct sunshine for limited periods. 


TuEre’s nothing rigid about this Ohio 
ration. Alfalfa hay, available on countless 
farms, may be substituted whenever alfalfa 
leaf meal becomes too expensive. You can 
substitute dried whey for dried milk, but an 
additional four pounds of soybean oil meal 
should be used in place of a like amount of 
ground yellow corn to maintain the protein 
level. 

In view of the number of supplements 
entering the market as feeding oils and 
other Vitamin-D concentrates, the Ohio 
specialists are cautioning flock owners to 
check the Vitamin-D content of any sup- 
plement under consideration and make 
sure that it is given in terms of A.O.A.C. 
chick units per gram. 

Out in Kansas, many flock owners are 
feeding an all-purpose mash recommended 
by the state agricultural college. Here 
again changes have been made, eliminat- 
ing fish meal, doubling the amount of soy- 
bean oil meal, and upping a trifle the meat- 
and-bone scraps. Ground wheat may re- 
place shorts, and a good-quality alfalfa 
hay in racks may take the place of alfalfa 
meal in the mash. 

This revamped ration contains the fol- 
lowing: yellow corn (ground), 20 pounds; 
oats ound), 20; shorts, 20; bran, 11; 
alfalfa meal, 10; meat- and bone-scraps, 7; 
soybean oil meal, 10; calcium carbonate, 
2; salt, 1; and fish oil (or a vitamin sup- 
plement), 1. 


Up AT Michigan State College, poultry 
staff members believe that a laying ration 
composed of the usual cereal portions with 
5 percent dehydrated alfalfa meal, 2.5 per- 
cent dried milk, 2 percent fish meal, 8 
percent soybean oil meal, and 8 percent 
meat scraps will give approximately the 
same results as the use of 5 percent each 
of dried milk, meat scraps, fish meal, and 
soybean oil meal. Hatching rations proba- 
bly should contain more milk and fish 
meal, since an increase in hatchability 
saves eggs for food purposes. 

What a flock owner mixes or buys dur- 
ing the approaching laying season is 
governed more or less by what is available. 
Substitutions and modifications we will 
have, but this is no reason for letting down 
the bars to indiscriminate juggling, which 
may be unsatisfactory. 

You can still buy or mix a good feed. 
The cost to produce a dozen quality mar- 
ket eggs is more important than the cost of 
100 pounds of mash mixture. END 
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protection 


What does 

















The quality products and personal service 
of capital stock company insurance are typical of 
the free enterprise that has made America great. 
Its safety research and engineering is helping to 
win the War of Production . .. on the vital farm 
front as well as in the war industries. 


EVERY fire is sabotage today! 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York + Est. 1866 


Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
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CAN BE YOUR BEST 
(PAYING FARM CROP 





















































AGAINST RUST +4 
AND GUARANTEED 
Ys i ki tis ; m . 
BNET SY a tine oe ie et) 


Do you aan that you can make as much 
money per acre on pasture as you can on 
cultivated crops? Now is the time to get the 
most out of your pasture and grass land. 
You save a lot of labor and expense when 
you let your livestock do the harvesting. 
You can build up your soil with deep root- 
ed legumes. In choosing fencing for your 
= improvement program it will pay you 
e best. Your Continental dealer 
can pote you about fence deliveries. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Ind. 


Plants at Canton, Indianapolis and Kokomo 


FREE BOOKLET 
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TOUGH ON WORMS / 
LASY OW BIRDS / 






Thousands of poultry raisers Insist on 
GIZZARD CAPSULES, the wormer 
they KNOW won "t sicken birds or check 
cogprofuction, Forall 3kinds of worms 

Round and Large Tape 
Worms. base the heads of all species of 
Tapeworms that an uct on the 
market canget. GIVEt em GIZZARD 
CAPSULES NOW before “‘profit-rob- 
bing” worms hold back we: “—_< t i steal 
your winter egg money. bout 
1c or less per bird. At your ee Lee 
Dealer, ( , feed or hatchery) or post- 


paid from 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. OS 








The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Also ENSILAGE CUTTER 






” 
< 
Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm. tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 
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Another Garget Treatment 


A GERM found in ordinary soil, the 
Bacillus brevis, may well prove to be an 
approach to a complete cure for certain 
types of mastitis or garget of dairy cows. 

When grown artificially by specialized 
methods of nursing, this germ of the soil 
excretes a product called Gramicidin or 
Tyrothricin (see page 41 of July issue), a 
substance which seems more quickly 
poisonous to many forms of disease germs 
than cobra venom is to a man. Fortunately, 
this Tyrothricin or Gramicidin is not too 
toxic for use on man or his animals. 

Martin of Pennsylvania recently re- 
ported a most interesting and practical 
test using Tyrothricin in a herd. of fine 
dairy cows affected with strep-borne 
garget. This veterinarian introduced a 
small amount of Tyrothricin in mineral 
oil into the infected quarters of 49 cows. A 
total of 130 infected quarters were treated. 

Following an average of 2.3 treatments 
per quarter, a total of 117 or 90 percent of 
the quarters were cured and proved by 
tests to be free from strep germs. Cows in 
all stages of lactation were treated, and the 
results appeared to vary little when used 
on dry or wet cows. 

Reactions following the treatment were 
not severe, all evidence being gone within 
five days after treatment. Medical litera- 
ture is beginning to carry favorable re- 
ports from use of Tyrothricin on wounds 
and infected tissues. 


[Editors’ Note: Other products used by 
veterinarians include acriflavin, prepared 
silver compounds, iodine, and other chemi- 
cals to treat selected cases. Their best 
results, as reported by veterinarians, have 
been found in treating animals during the 


dry period. ] 
Losses Following Vaccination 


WRITES ONE FARMER: “I had a fine 
bunch of pigs this past spring. Within two 
weeks after they had been vaccinated 
against cholera I lost nine head and quite 
a few more have been set back until they 
won’t make hogs. What causes trouble of 
this kind?” 

In order to immunize a pig against hog 
cholera it is, of course, necessary to give a 
full dose of the live and virulent virus of 
cholera along with a dose of protective 
serum. The protection afforded by the 
serum, along with a necessary reaction by 
the pig, fights off the injected virus and 
creates an immune animal. The general 
rule is no trouble if the pig is healthy, the 
serum dose sufficient, and the after-care 
proper. 

But where latent infection exists in the 
intestinal tract, the lungs, or some other 
parts of the body, an over-reaction to the 
injection of virus may occur within seven 
to 14 days. Poor sanitation, internal para- 
sites, feeding errors, or a combination of 
any of these factors can have a marked 
bearing on an over-reaction. 

Usually the cause is a latent or slow- 
forming type of bowel trouble or enteritis. 
Sometimes the owner forgets to wire down 
his self-feeders and the pigs eat too richly 
and too heavily during their fever or 
reaction stage. Yet, again, faulty housing 
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or lungworms may predispose the herd to 
pneumonia. Sudden gorging on high-pro- 
tein feed may be to blame. Top-heavy 
loads of round or thorn-head worms often 
enter the picture. 

When trouble does occur within a week 
or two after vaccination one can just about 
bet his last dollar that the trouble lies in 
the pigs or their environment rather than 
in the products used. 

If a plentiful dose of serum and virus is 
given according to weight and condition of 
the pigs, little trouble is encountered dur- 
ing normal years. The past spring and sum- 
mer have not been normal seasons. 


Lamb Coccidiosis on Increase 


MENTION COccIDIOsIs, and we usually 
think of chickens. But coccidiosis is also 
giving many lamb feeders a headache and 
the disease seems to be on the increase. 
Losses have ranged from one to 15 percent. 

Some coccidia, tiny, round animal para- 
sites invisible to the naked eye, can be 
demonstrated in the droppings of almost 
all Western lambs. Just what factors cause 
them to increase or multiply to the trouble 
point is not fully understood. Fatigue of 
shipping, hunger, and change of feed and 
water may have something to do with it. 

Trouble from coccidiosis usually shows 
up about the 15th to 20th day after arrival 
of the shipment. Affected lambs show 
dullness and refuse food. Soon a scouring 
starts and the droppings are tinged with 
blood. In severe cases almost pure blood is 
passed. 

If the weather is bad a percentage of the 
sick lambs may develop pneumonia as a 
secondary trouble. A veterinarian should 
be called to investigate the trouble, for 
symptoms closely resemble those seen in 
paratyphoid dysentery, and the treatment 
depends on the cause. 

It is a good idea to separate healthy 
lambs from those that are sick. Let the 
healthy lambs range over a large pasture 
or oat-stubble field if possible. Sort out 
sick lambs daily and confine them to a 
hospital pen. Move the hospital pen fence 
at about three-day intervals to fresh 
ground, as this prevents the sick lambs from 
being constantly reinfested. 

It is well to cut down the grain ration 
on both well and sick lambs and feed wild 
hay or timothy rather than alfalfa. If the 
weather is bad it is often advisable to have 
the veterinarian administer a mixed bac- 
terin to help guard against pneumonia. 

Individual medication of sick lambs is 
often helpful. For this purpose prepara- 
tions containing catechu, animal charcoal, 
bismuth, or tannic acid are used according 
to the judgment of the veterinarian. Sick 
lambs can be returned to the healthy flock 
three days after they quit scouring. 


Helpful Reminders 


FEEDER LAMBS fed on corn silage in 
troughs not frequently cleaned are prone 
to contract coccidial scours. 

If the herd boar goes lame, have the 
veterinarian examine the affected foot. 
Usually the cause is an interdigital abscess. 

Granular vaginitis of dairy cows is best 
treated by applications of silver picrate 
powder under veterinarian’s direction. END 





USE A LUBRICANT that sticks to its job, 
resists wash-out, wear-out or squeeze-out. 
Texaco Marfak is that kind of lubricant. See 
how it sticks to the end of the filled “grease 
gun” in the picture above. That's the way it 
sticks to the vital bearing surfaces of your 
farm machinery. 


e.* 


LUBRICATE YOUR TRACTOR by chart, not by 
chance, and avoid missing any vital lubrica- 
tion points. For example the clutch release 
bearing as shown in the tractor above should 
be lubricated twice daily. Ask your Texaco 
man for a lubrication chart. There is no 
charge. It gives the correct grade of lubricant 
and where and when to use it. 


Leading agricultural engineers and practical farmers say 
that these periodic check-ups are the best way to do it 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 10 HOURS 


PART 


Battery .. 

Ait Cleaner. . .§ . 

Crank Case Breather 

Crank Case . + « « « Oil Level 
Transmission . .. . . « Lewel . 
Final Drive . . Level . 


WHAT TO CHECK 


WHAT TO DO 

. Fill to proper level with distilled wofer 
. Clean and refill with fresh motor oil 
. Clean, moisten filter mat with motor oil 
. Fill to proper level 

. Fill to proper level 

. Fill to proper level 


See manufacturer's instructions or Texaco chart for specific lubrication 
recommendations for your fractor. Check the tire pressures twice weekly. 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 120 HOURS 


PART 


Water Pump . 
Fan Belt : 
Brakes . 
Fuelline. ... 
Oil Consumption . 


- For Leaks 


. Adjustment 
- Sediment Bow! 
- Quarts Used 


Tires . Cuts, Wear . 


WHAT TO CHECK 


. Tightness and condition ‘ 


WHAT TO BO 


. Tighten or replace packing 

. Tighten or replace 

. Tighten or reline 

.« Clean bow! and screen 

. 1 high, check seasonal grade of oil, 
bearings, pistens and rings* 

. Repair cuts, check alignment 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 250-300 HOURS 


PART 
Compression 


Spark Plugs . 
Radiator . 

Breaker Points . 
Ignition Cable . . . 
Front Wheel Bearings 
Valve Tappets . . . 
Carburetor 


. Condition . 
. Lubrication . 
. Clearance 


WHAT TO CHECK 
- Uniformity in aft cylinders . Hf wnewen or low, check valves, rings 
. Condition and gap 


. Water and air circulat 
. Condition and clearance . 


. Dirt in Fuel Strainer i 


WHAT TO DO 


or cylinders 
. Clean and set clearance 


ion ; - Flush system end clean fins 


- Smooth-up and set_clearance 
. 4 rotted, replace 

. Clean end repeck with Marfak 
. Adjust 

. Clean 


Keep a daily record of hours of fractor use. Don't guess at check-up intervals. 


*Overhaul indicated 


$ CHART— Tacx IT 1 
OOR AS 4 HANDY Guipg 


1 TEAR OUT TH) 
! YOUR BARN p 


TO AVOID LOSS OF POWER, waste of fuel 
atid the comparatively frequent necessity for 
removing carbon from the engine, use the 
highest quality motor oil. Insulated Havoline 
keeps your engine cleaner and delivers maxi- 
mum power because it is also distilled. It is 
free from wax, tar, sludge and harmful car- 
bon-forming ingredients. 


<< 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH your Texaco man. 
Ask him for a free copy of Texaco’s new 
farm manual on how to save your farm 
machinery. Or write The Texas Company at 
the nearest office below. 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR 
THEATRE every Sunday night—CBS 


<s  BACO PROLUCTS 1 ARM 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, IlI.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. x 
Texace Products alse distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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QO XILLED 


on your mechanic’s nose, too. 
But watch those hands work. 


They have the sure, skilled 
touch of hands trained to work 
to one ten-thousandth of an 
inch. They use precision instru- 
ments and tools to scientifically 


diagnose, repair, and adjust 


your Car, truck, and tractor. 


Today, the life of your equip- 
ment is in those hands for the 
“duration.” Depend on your 
Doctor of Motors. Let his skilled 
hands serve you regularly. Care 


Greasy HANDS? 
Sure! Maybe there is a smudge 


Oil Is Ammunition « Use It Wisely 

















for your car, truck, and tractor 
- +. for your country. 


* * * 


Better mechanics everywhere 
recommend and install Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings because they 
know how well these rings stop 
oil pumping, save fuel, and re- 
store power, pickup, and pep. 
Have Perfect Circles installed in 
your car, truck, and tractor. It 
will take but a few hours and the 
cost is surprisingly low. If you 
do your own work, you will find 
Perfect Circles easy to install 
—with full directions in each 
package. 





THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 
Hagerstown, ind 
U.S. A. and 


Teronto, Ontario 
Canada 
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What's New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 8 


where a 0-14-6 fertilizer was applied, and 
30 bushels an acre when he used the same 
fertilizer on land where beans had been 
plowed under. 

Yields of 331% bushels per acre on land 
planted to the new rust- and smut-immune 
Rival wheat compared to yields of 25 
bushels per acre on adjacent land planted 
to Durham have made A. H. (Tony) Huls, 
McCook County, South Dakota, a Rival 
wheat enthusiast. Similarly large yields of! 
the new wheat have influenced farmers 
thruout North and South Dakota and 
other sections of the Midwest. In addi- 
tion to being immune to rust and smut 
and producing heavy yields, it has excel- 
lent milling qualities. Rival was developed 
by the North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Winter Oats. Four-year trials with winter 
oats at the West Salem, Edwardsville, 
Sparta, and Elizabethtown experiment 
stations of the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture show average yields of 
about 50 bushels an acre, and more than 
60 bushels an acre at the Enfield station. 
One variety at the Enfield station yielded 
112 bushels an acre in 1941, the highest 
yield ever recorded at these stations in 
their yield tests. 


Fruits. The gas that makes bubbles in soda 
pop is being successfully used by Minnesota 
fruit growers to extend and improve the 
quality of fresh strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, plums, and other fruit. Treat- 
ment does not damage the flavor and ex- 
tends by two or three days the time in 
which fruit stands up and remains fresh. 
Small rooms are built and completely in- 
sulated, and an ice chamber installed at 
one end with a fan and control. Fruits are 
pre-cooled in this to about 60 degrees, 
after which carbon dioxide is allowed to 
flow into the room. One pound of gas is 
used to 221% cubic feet of space. Fruit re- 
mains in the gas at least four hours, but 
can be left overnight or longer. Cost of ice 
and carbon dioxide is from two to two and 
three-fourths cents per 24-pint case of 
berries. One Minnesota farmer built and 
equipped a treating chamber six by eight 
by six feet for $125. It will hold 125 crates 
of berries ready for the markets and keeps 
them in good shape. END 





















“Quick, sir! Finley finally cracked!" 
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Farm Outlook 
[ Continued from page 5 | 


long spell of unseasonably wet weather. 

In summary of the feed outlook, both 
hay and high-protein feeds probably will 
continue to be cheap in relation to corn 
and other feed grains during the coming 
feeding season. It will pay to save on grain 
and feed more roughage and supplements. 


Price Ceilings in Danger. Inflationary pres- 
sure is building up under the price ceilings, 
and unless something is done to draw it 
off, there is grave danger that the whole 
price-control program will go up in smoke. 
Spending power is mounting rapidly as 
both city workers’ and farmers’ incomes 
rise. Unless some way is found to divert 
that spending power away from the mar- 
ket, prices will break thru their ceilings. 


Hog Prices Push Up. In spite of ceilings 
on wholesale pork prices, hogs have pushed 
up to the $15 level at Chicago. This is 
partly due to the Lend-Lease contracts 
which enable the big packers to bid more 
for hogs and partly due to narrowing of 
margins on domestic pork business. Many 
small packers without Government busi- 
ness are hard put-to it. If some relief is not 
found (by subsidy or other means) viola- 
tion of the ceilings will be encouraged. 

Hog marketings this summer have been 
about 15 percent greater than a year ago, 
but Government purchases are so heavy 
that American consumers have had less 
than in the summer of 1941. When the big 
spring pig crop begins to come to market 
next month, some of the pressure on ceil- 
ings will be removed. 


Egg Prices Will Rise. Egg prices usually 
advance sharply during the summer and 
fall. This year will be no exception, even 
tho production is the heaviest ever. Prices 
may go up more than usual because no 
ceiling is hampering eggs. Government 
purchases are heavy and consumer de- 
mand is at least 25 percent stronger than a 
year ago. 


Less Margin on Cattle. Cattle feeders 
will have less margin to operate on this 
next feeding year than they did in 1941- 
42. Feeder-cattle prices are likely to stay 
high in relation to fat cattle for three rea- 
sons: (1) The supply of feeders is reduced 
by the tendency for cattlemen to hold 
calves and yearlings on the range because 
of favorable feed conditions; (2) the cattle 
being marketed off the range are so fat as 
to attract bids from packers as well as 
cattle feeders; and (3) spreads between 
different grades of slaughter cattle are nar- 
row and probably will continue that way. 

The beef regulation requires grading and 
stamping of beef according to Federal 
grades, but these grades are elastic and a 
certain amount of substitution can hardly 
be prevented. 

More important than that, however, is 
the tendency for consumers to shift their 
purchases toward the lower grades as meat 
becomes scarce in relation to demand. 
Quality differences recognized in peace- 
time lose their importance in wartime. 
During the last war the lower grades of 
cattle rose much more than the top grades. 
Besides this, Government purchases are 
concentrated in the lower grades. 

It will be good business to produce beef 
with a minimum of grain and a maximum 
of roughage next winter, saving all the 
corn possible for hogs. END 
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Clear grass, weeds and straw from 

~ bottom of fence lines. If left against 
the fence, this accumulated material 
holds moisture and causes rust which 
shortens fence life. 





lar fence splicing tool. It makes 
strong, smooth splices, and unlike 
sharp tools, it does not damage the 
galvanizing and form bare spots for 
rust to start. 


2 Repair all broken wires, using a regu- 
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OOD fences are essential to the 
growth of America’s food sup- 
ply. Neglected fences may result in 
loss of vitally needed crops and live- 
stock. Because you may not be able 
to get all the new fence you want just 
when you want it, keep your fences 
in the best possible condition. Don’t 
forget, fence care helps conserve steel 


—contributes to the war effort. 


Illustrated here are a few sugges- 
tions for simple, but i important main- 
tenance. They won’t make worn-out 
fence into new fence—but they may 
help you get by until the day when 
plenty of good U-S-S 


Fence is again available. 


3. 


& 








Check all posts for wires that have 
pulled loose. Keep fence securely at- 
tached to strong posts. If wood posts 
have rotted, replace them with steel 
posts if available. Keép fence lines 
tight and restretch the barbed wire top. 


Make certain that corner posts are 
secure. Remember loose corners 
weaken the entire fence line. With line 
and corner posts firm and with all 
broken wires spliced, you can add 
years to the life of your fence. 


INVEST FOR VICTORY 
Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


* + 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Gameesy New York 


J 
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SAVES THIS MAN 
With help so scarce, you need the full 
labor-saving ability of a Papec on your 
farm. Its man-saving feed roll handles all 
silage crops, hay for barn or stack, straw 
after combining—without anyone at the 

machine. 

See your Papec dealer today. With not 
enough to go’round, he may not have a new 
Papec to sell you, but he can supply the 
parts and skilled labor to make your old 
Papec Cutter or Chopper as good as new. 
Any Papec, regardless of age or model, 
can be put in the same A-1 condition as 
when it left the factory. Knives, shear 
plates, fans, pipe and all other parts are 
available NOW. Next year, we don’t know. 
Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


THE CUTTER THAT DOES N og Mel ch 
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wndddrilly/ 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 


Used by farmers throughout 
the world for n@arly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FoR YOU 
Vo We. 45 1 th. 75¢ (larger sizes lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30 


It's the Gas that Kills em! 

















The keen blade and 
scientifically tapered 
and balanced one-piece 
steel head means faster, 
easier, safer chopping. 
Saves strength! Learn 
the “tricks” by sending 
10c for Peter McLaren's 
“How To Gog, Axe 
Manual, F. R. Plumb, 
+» 4818 James St., 
Philade phia, Pa. 


HAMMERS 


HATCHETS 
AXES 


| OTTAWA LOG Saw | 


a \ 


. 8 15 
ye my ae A 

trees— jim * se ° . 

FREE book. OTTAWA MFG.CO 2923 Wood St., Ottawa, Ks. 
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Why the Crowd? 


and down his land as he shuttled from one 
end to another. But that was before the 
“crooked furrow” plowing match on the 
picturesque farm of Lester Hoeth, a neigh- 
bor of Son Herbert Kramer. 

Necessarily the “Battle of Mormon Cou- 
lee’? tossed out furrow straightness and 
placed a premium on crooked or winding 
furrows that adhered to the contour, or the 
same horizontal plane. Prior to the finals, 
34 expert side-hill plowmen had participat- 
ed in elimination matches in the rough, 
unglaciated area bordering the Mississippi 
in northeastern Iowa, southeastern Minne- 
sota, and western Wisconsin. Winners of 
these contests at Eau Claire, Alma, Viro- 
qua, and Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin; Lewis- 
ton, Minnesota; and Garnavillo, Iowa, 
were the six finalists in the tractor division 
of the La Crosse championship. 

All of the contestants farmed within and 
were sponsored by 
local soil consefva- 
tion districts, which 


EUNICE 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


spectator observed, ““This spongy field sure 
shows it’s a lot easier to plow on the level 
around the hill than it is to go up and 
down the slope. Why, there isn’t a tractor 
here that could turn a furrow if it had to 
go straight up the hillside!” 

When the last furrow was _ turned, 
William S. (Bill) Moy, from the bluffs of 
Mondovi, Wisconsin, had won the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Contour Plowing King” title. Known 
as the “singing plowboy” among his ac- 
quaintances, Moy declares that his 120- 
acre dairy farm must have been the original 
stomping ground of the “‘side-hill gouger,” 
the legendary animal that traveled on 
steep slopes so much that its legs on the 
uphill side were shorter than those on the 
downhill. 

Moy, the father of six children, is 46, 
making him the oldest man in the plowing 
derby. His upland experience enabled him 
to triumph narrowly 
over Halvor Brue of 
Hollandale, Wiscon- 





are farmer co-opera- 
tives formed within 
the last five years to 
promote good land 
use generally, and 
soil and water con- 
servation in particu- 
lar. 

Officials of these 
districts quickly lent 
their support to the 
elimination matches, 
and the finals were 
sponsored by the La 
Crosse County Soil 
Conservation Dis- 
trict supervisors. 
Here was their 
chance to dramatize 
before thousands of 
farmer-spectators 
the desirability of 
replacing habit with 
common sense in the 











sin, who altho only 
19, had six years of 
contour cultivation 
on the family farm to 
polish his technique. 
In third place was 
Albert Andera, Jr., 
of Calmar, Iowa, 
just ahead of Vin- 
cent Schafer of Lake 
City, Minnesota. 
John Williams of 
River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, and Hilton Jor- 
die of Onalaska, 
Wisconsin, also fin- 
ished. George H. 
Schmitz was the vic- 
tor in the _horse- 
drawn-plow  divi- 
sion, and Robert 
Breidel, runner-up. 
Herbert Clements 
and Edgar Mun- 








use of their land! 

More than 9,000 
farmers from Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota turned out to see the eliminations 
and finals and, incidentally, to cast their 
own critical eyes on the crooked furrows. 
The contest field, aside from its sogginess, 
was a real challenge. It previously had 
been strip-cropped, but the strips were 
not on the true contour. Thus plow- 
men found part of their contoured lands 
on sod and part on corn stubble. Once 
they had turned their opening furrows, 
spectators began to tramp up and down 
the long slope, making their own de- 
cisions as to the best man. The moist 
furrows had almost a polished sheen as 
they glistened in the afternoon sen. The 
plowmen rounded out their lanes gracefully 
as they drove their tractors from one con- 
tour stake to another. They displayed skill 
in leaving jagged ends at natural water- 
ways and land ends to slow up the down- 
hill runoff. They jerked up their gang 
plows as they passed over the grass 
waterways. 

Five busy judges, armed with yardsticks 
and large score sheets, hurried from one 
man’s land to another, observing where a 
ribbon of sod or stubble peeped thru, as 
the plowmen failed to lap a furrow proper- 
ly on a curve. 

For 80 minutes the tractors roared back 
and fourth on the hillside. And, as one 
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stock were the other 


“On you wey, Romeo. It's two competitors. 
time for Juliet to go to bed! What have the 


matches accom- 
plished? They’ve kicked up a lot of healthy 
interest in soil-saving at a time when farm- 
ers have been called upon to produce more 
milk, pork, and eggs in the nation’s Food 
for Freedom drive. Prior to Pearl Harbor, 
several districts had indicated that they 
would like to be host for a cracking big 
affair in 1942, but war developments have 
held plans in abeyance. Instead the dis- 
tricts are concentrating on building up 
their county matches that do not necessi- 
tate any excessive amount of travel. 

Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Washington, D. 
C., Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
has expressed hope that the La Crosse 
match would lead “‘to a more general 
recognition of those farmers who now plow 
their fields the right way. We have recog- 
nized the wrong way too much and too 
long for the good of our farmers, our fields, 
and our future.” 

These matches have encouraged many 
farmers to turn to contouring as they began 
to bear down more on their land to meet 
wartime production needs. One of the 
technicians at the Buffalo County, Wiscon- 
sin, soil conservation district reported that 
after the elimination match near Alma he 
had received a big increase in the number 
of requests from farmers for assistance in 
laying out fields for contour cropping. END 














Successful Farming Depends Upon the 
Successful Safeguarding of Your Farm Assets 


‘COLOR FOR 
AMERICA 


will help you now! 


Answer your farm’s call to the colors... arm your 

property with famous TIME-TESTED PAINTS for the 

Farm, to secure long-lasting protection against needless 

repairs and depreciation. Your TIME-TESTED PAINT 

dealer will help you select exactly the right paint for 
every job, with the help of COLOR FOR AMERICA—122 pages of the most 
complete and dependable painting recommendations ever offered to farmers. 
Here are a few typical ideas from this new book: 











There are many beautiful interior decorating Make your barn as smart-looking as your 


Wide variety of beautiful color combinations, 
schemes shown in actual tones in COLOR FOR house! COLOR FOR AMERICA gives you new 


with exact paint specifications for roof, body, 





trim, porch, foundation, etc., are recommended 
for each of the many different home exteriors 
shown in COLOR FOR AMERICA, 








Light colors will help maintain cooler tem- 
peratures inside chicken houses. COLOR FOR 
AMERICA gives you correct paint specifica- 
tions for every part of your poultry house 
and run, to help you get more poultry profits. 


Get together with your TIME-TESTED PAINT 
dealer now ... plan your fall painting campaign 
with his help . . . or take a copy of COLOR FOR 


AMERICA, for dressing up every room in your 
house. Now is the time to start planning your 
painting with this new 


Paint used on a spreader should be acid-resist- 

ing. COLOR FOR AMERICA tells you what 

to do before painting your old spreader—then 

tells you accurately what paints to use for 
dependable protection. 


ideas for painting this vital part of your farm. 
Special recommendations made for barn 
sections needing special protection. 





Give special attention to barn interiors when 

painting! COLOR FOR AMERICA tells you 

what to use, and what #oft to use, to protect 

your live stock and encourage its productivity. 
This is important! 


AMERICA home and study it at your leisure. 
Be a more successful farmer with TIME- 
TESTED PAINTS and COLOR FOR AMERICA! 





Your Local “Time-Tested” Dealer Sells 

One of These Famous Paint Brands... 

GLIDDEN « HEATH & MILLIGAN 

ADAMS & ELTING « fT. L. BLOOD 

CAMPBELL « BILLINGS-CHAPIN 

AMERICAN @¢ A, WILHELM 
FOREST CITY 
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Pum 


“T’ve had my Aermotor for 11 
and the only expense has been the oil,” 


writes a Kansas owner. 


An Aermotor will prove more eco- 
nomical for you, too. It pumps in the 
slightest breeze and thus assures more 
water. Besides, it is self-oiling and self- 
regulating. It has an adjustable stroke. 
It’s built to last. 

Start saving on your pumping. See 
your Aermotor dealer, and let him 
tell you how easily you can have an 
Aermotor saving your pumping dollars. 


Write for free book ‘‘How to 
pch0OSEY) Choose Pumping Equipment.” 








2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept.9 
Send free windmill book. 


Name. 


Address 














Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


KR. 





20-page pocket-size hack saw handbook shows you how to saw 
metal more easily, more quickly—make blades last longer. Scores 
of helpful tips—clear illustrations—com blade 
selection tables. Covers selection, use and care of 
hand and power blades, frames, band saws. Sc 
bargain at hardware stores or send dime with 
coupon to cover handling, mailing direct to you. 
Published by makers of STAR Hack Saw Blades, 
Frames, Band Saws, Clemson D-17 Lawn Machine. 





! Clemson Bros. inc, Dept. F 9, Middletown, N. Y. 
Enclosed is dime for “Metal Cutting Booklet” 
postpaid 

VJ 

















1 
Chickens several times 


par 
FoR Cc Seeesnece areal 
Ask your or 
for 50¢ rox apoRaToRics, Box 1 
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pleted, especially if there is more than one 
silo to be filled, all of the kernels of the 
standing corn will have been dented for 
some days, and that does not make the corn 
any too early for ensiling. When the corn 
has just dented, barring a frost, the stalks 
and nearly all of the leaves are still green. 


Ir IS especially important to observe the 
rule of ensiling at the “barely dented” 
stage in the case of hybrid corn, in which 
the ear is apt to be fully dented and the 
husk dry while the stalk and leaves still 
look fairly green. A lot of hot and moldy 
silage has been obtained from hybrid corn 
because its relatively green appearance in 
field made it look still suitable for ensiling. 
It is better to observe the rule of starting 
to ensile during the denting stage. Inci- 
dentally, hybrid corn silage at the Wiscon- 
sin and a number of other experiment 
stations has been found to be fully as 
palatable and nutritious as silage made 
from open-pollinated corn. Of course, we 
believe in hybrid corn. 

When corn is ensiled a little on the 
green side, many of the undented kernels 
of corn may disappear in the fermentation 
process, which may suggest that their 
feeding value has been lost. But this is not 
the case. The acids into which the sugar 
and starch of the kernels have been 
changed (primarily lactic acids), still have 
about 95 percent of the original feed value. 
The silage, therefore, is richer for the 
presence of the invisible lactic acids. 

Such silage is quite different from that 
made from stalks and leaves alone, the ears 
having been snapped before ensiling on the 
mistaken notion that the resulting silage 
will be worth as much without, as with, the 
ears. Former Dean Henry of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station demonstrated con- 
clusively the fallacy of this theory. 

By observing the foregoing simple rule 
as to the right stage for ensiling, we have 
practically eliminated spoilage in the 
dozen silos filled with corn each fall at the 
farms of the University of Wisconsin. Top 
spoilage has been reduced to a few inches 
since we adopted the practice some years 
ago of topping off with the greenest or 
wettest corn and tramping this for 10 
minutes each day for five days after the 
filling of the silo was completed. We are 
careful to tramp especially well near the 
wall to avoid having the corn shrink away 
from the wall and let air penetrate down- 
ward. 


TraMprne! Is it necessary? Not if the 
corn is reasonably green when it is put into 
the silo and when a couple of lengths of the 
distributor pipe below the goose-neck di- 
rect the chopped corn downward to the 
center of the silo. In this way the chopped 
corn cones up below and periodically top- 
ples over, thus distributing itself. It there- 
fore drops, and is not thrown into the silo to 
accumulate along the opposite wall, the 
heaviest portions being thrown the farthest. 

“Thrown” silage does not settle evenly. 
It may leave air pockets, and therefore 
mold pockets. With a good center drop, a 
mere occasional leveling of the chopped 
corn is all that is necessary. However, the 
closer the top of the silo is reached, the 
more it is necessary to have a man or two 
in the silo during actual filling to distribute 
and tramp, if for no other reason than to 
prevent choking of the pipe. 

What if the corn is not as green as it 
should be, or perhaps has become frosted a 
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few days before, and noisily rattles as it 
goes up the ensilage cutter pipe? Several 
precautions then need to be taken: (| 
Have silo in especially good condition, with 
doors nicely fitting, or else covered on th: 
inside with heavy building paper. (2) Sct 
the ensilage cutter for a short cut, if possi- 
ble, a one-quarter-inch cut. This makes for 
a better pack, reduces the amount of ai: 
trapped, and gives better keeping qualit, 
(3) Have knives sharp and nicely adjusted 
to the shear plate to give a clean cut. In 
this way no large portions of leaves and 
slivers of stalks go into the silo, making the 
chopped corn bulk up like shredded corn 
stover and trapping a lot of air. (4) Ar 
range the sections of distributor pipe to 
come down nearly the entire height on the 
inside of the silo and have a man or boy do 
the distributing. It is well to have an addi- 
tional person make the rounds in the silo to 
do the tramping. (When the silage has 
settled—perhaps many feet overnight o1 
over Sunday—enter a silo only after start- 
ing the blower. Carbon dioxide gas forms 
readily in freshly cut corn.) (5) If dry corn 
needs to be put at the bottom half or two- 
thirds of the silo, put greener or wetter 
stuff on top to provide pressure, so the 
silage will keep better. (6) With water 
under pressure available, play a stream ot 
water into the fan housing, or preferably 
into the top of the distributor pipe to find 
its way downward with the chopped corn 
It is not wise to fill a silo with dry corn and 
then pump water to the top of the silag 
In most cases the water will channel its way 
downward and not thoroly wet all of th: 
corn, which meanwhile has become quit: 
hot. A good deal of molding and rotting 
may take place under the circumstances 
which is of course to be avoided. 


For best results, corn silage should have 
about 72 percent moisture. If the corn was 
completely dented a week or two befor: 
ensiling, it may have only about 60 percent 
water, thus requiring from 600 to 1,000 
pounds water to be added to every ton of 
the cut corn. Only unusual care in silo 
filling, as brought out in points (1) to (5), 
will avoid the necessity of adding water 
to such mature corn. 

What with quotas and priorities, much 
wishful thinking on labor-saving machin- 
ery and silo building is being done this 
season. Silos may be built of non-defense 
material. Thus wooden silos may be built 
of a ring of upright staves to the inside of 
which are nailed thin boards bent to con- 
form to the curvature. One such silo was 
built at the University of Wisconsin farm 
during World War I and has been giving 
good service all these years. The building 
of monolithic concrete “war silos” has 
been advocated by Professor Witzel—-silos 
sunk deeper below ground than usual and 
not so high above ground, with woven- 
wire hog fence rather than the usual stee! 
being used for reinforcing. The idea is that 
as soon as steel hoops or steel reinforcing 
again become available, the silos may be 
properly strengthened and heightened. 

Snow fence silos and electrically welded 
woven wire used like snow fence, lined on 
the inside with tough, fiber-impregnated 
paper, have given satisfaction. Cattle 
usually are fed out of these temporary silos 
when they are first brought in from pasture 
During severe winter weather the mor 
convenient tower silos with a feed room at 
their base are used. 

There is another important feed con- 
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You can almost see the corn growing. Soon it 
will be slamming into the bangboards. 





After many a day of hard work and many a 
problem to worry about, the farmer can look at his 
growing crops, at his healthy cattle and heavy 
hogs... and he hasa right to be proud and to smile. 


Peace of mind and freedom from worry . . . that’s 
what he wants most and that’s why he puts a part 
of the money he receives from the fall crops into 
life insurance premiums. 


He knows that if anything should “‘happen’’ to 
him, there would be a substantial amount of ready 
cash for his family. Money would be on hand to 
pay outstanding debts . . . money to reduce the 
mortgage and pay the interest . . . money to pay 
for the extra hired help that would be needed 
to run the farm... money for taxes and other 
expenses. His family is protected against the great 
hazard of not being able to keep the farm, and 
keep it going, in case of his premature death. 


Not that he expects that anything will ‘‘happen”’ 
in the near future. In fact, he looks forward to the 


Why Shouldn't He Smile? 


day when the children will be grown and he can 
take life easier. And in those later years, his life 
insurance policies, whether on Life or Endowment 

lans, will make available for him a substantial 
we sum. 


And then he would really smile . . . not at the 
harvest of just one year’s crop, but at the harvest 
of a lifetime of hard work and prudent financial 
management. 


F 7 
The next time you see a New York Life representa- 
tive, talk with him about how life insurance can help 
you “take the worry out of life.’ He represents a com- 
pany which is nearly one hundred years old; for the 
New York Life was founded in 1845. His company 
has always been mutual, with no stockholders, and 
pays dividends to policyholders only. It has over one 
billion dollars invested in United States Government 
Bonds and is one of the strongest legal reserve com- 
panies in the world, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE A 


4 Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 










Safety is always the first consideration 


COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Nothing else is so important 
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servation use to which trench silos may be 
put. To illustrate: Wouldn’t it be reassur- 
ing just in case we had a recurrence of, let 
us say, the 1936 drought, to have buried 
somewhere a supply of silage which may 
have been kept there for this purpose for 
years? Doesn’t the thought of a droughi 
while we are at war give us concern? 
About every two years during the early 
30’s we had a serious drought somewher 
in the country. Many farmers had to feed 
most any kind of roughage to keep from 
selling their herds. In the absence 
sufficient amounts of hay and silage, th 
cattle were fed straw, slough grass, Russian 
Thistles, willow twigs, and the leaves and 
twigs of hazel brush. 





Wir such a possibility in mind, four 
years ago, when we had a big crop of corn, 
Professor S. A. Witzel and I excavated a 
trench seven feet deep, eight feet wide at 
the bottom, 12 feet wide at the top, and 60 
feet long. We filled it with 90 tons of gree: 
cut corn. A tractor and scraper with a sin- 
gle man to operate were all that was re- 
quired for excavation. No out-of-pocket 
cash, except for gasoline and oil to run 
the tractor, was necessary. No lining for 
the walls! Merely straw and dirt for cover- 
ing! No carrying charges for anything! 
: : a The trench was dug near the top of a 
7 poplar Fe . knoll to give good surface and _ subsoil 
drainage. It might very well, for sake o! 
T H R E a H E R Ss easier removal of the silage, have been 
shoved into a side hill, anywhere con- 
COMBINES - CORN PICKERS venient, perhaps in a hillside corner of a 
In 1886, F. J. and R. L. Wood were making field or pasture. It was not built where its 
history in Spink County, South Dakota, pioneer- ; presence might prove to be a nuisance. 
ing America’s first mechanical self-feeder. _ —- During filling with a regular ensilag 
Today, in tribute to Wood Brothers quality . : cutter, a boy on horseback did the tramp- 
of material, workmanship, and design . . . more ° ing. This might have been done by running 
than 35,000 Wood Bros. Threshers, Combines, “ the tractor lengthwise of the trench for a 
and Corn Pickers are on the job harvesting * — 7 few times. We put a layer of straw on top 


. , * . I 
America’s food-for-victory! of the silage and then a couple of feet of 


Because down through the years Wood Bros. dirt on top of that, so ridged as to shed 
harvesting machines always have been good... the water. 
LOOK TO WOOD BROS. IN THE ; Each year that we have sampled and 
FUTURE! analyzed the silage, it has proved to be 
excellent. There was no top spoilage un- 
‘ — derneath the soil and the compressed laye1 
TT BROS Thresher Co. ' 2 of straw. We expect this silage to keep for 
. ome sae : . many years. If and when needed, instead 
venous sal ; of having to feed weeds or hazel brush to 
A, WLIOHS FARES, © our cattle or sell many of them for lack of 
Branches) jycoin, NEBRASKA © MINNEAPOLIS mrepesere feed, won’t we be glad to go to the troubk 
Ba cae - ~ 1942 WOOD BROS. CORN PICKER of driving out to that knoll and bringing in 
that wonderful silage? Can anybody think 
of a very much better application of the 
THE wEwW . . “ 
lef principle of the “ever-normal granary”? 
Dup ROTARY SCRAPER But isn’t silage of almost any sort under 
._ any circumstance a fine stabilizing feed 
reserve? END 
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Write for details and literature, << ; j 
DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO. —— cri 

Dept. 36, East Omaha, Nebraska Low as Pres ptions for Two 
~ — Mire | Storage Headaches 

co Mm TRACTOR | Continued from page 19 


. : Falls Tree, Cuts Log SAW found difficult to dry in a wind-ventilated 
: Uses Power Take-off any trac- . . > 

WARISA tor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Hundreds of FREE Book& bin. By using the type of power-operated 
satisfied users. Big labor saver. Low Price. Price List ane aos ea _ ' ’ 

v\, OTTAWA MFG. $23 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. | System shown in Figures 2, greater advan- 


= : =: | tage can be taken of short periods of dry 
| Books—Soils and Soil Management, by A. F. ‘ of lv tk . . 
| Gustafson. Designed to supply information dealing | Weather than if only the wind is depended 


particularly with management of the soils in the f . 7 ¢ nN 
field. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, | UPON. A photograph of such a system 


$3.00. Send money to Successful Farming. under test at Iowa State College is shown 


Books—Coloring. Finishing and Painting Wood, | aS Figure 2B. Whereas the pressure-cow! 
by A. C. Newell, supplies in the most minute detail a * sue ‘ » 3 » TCT 

the ‘whys and hows’ of getting wood in proper | UNit can handle grains one to two perce1 

condition for the finest of finishing, and in addition higher in moisture than unventilated bins 
there is extremely complete discussion of the newest S r 
techniques in finishes of practically all kinds. Tho | the power-operated units can handle grain 
this book goes into the matter of wood finishing in ° 5 : . 
more detail than might be required by most farm- | running from two to five percent higher 
ers, there are some who have treasured old furni- Bot ee 3 4 = ? 2 aii riod o1 
ture and fine hardwoods in their homes, woods oth types require, of course, a period oO! 
that deserve only the finest of professional treat- Ts . P ware . —- cde » hiy 

ment. For jobs of that kind, and for the rural periods of erying weathe r — = a 
library as a source of sound technical information / ain- <z snowproc ventilate yn. 
on fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book. A rain anc on P of, vena ater . 

Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $4.50. Send money to then, 1S the ideal, whether of metal or som 


Successful Farming. - 
vee other material such as hardwood ol! 
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plywood—but ideals are cold comfort 
when unavailable. The best a farmer can 
do if he comes up against a “No” on his 
request for a specific type of bin is to start 
earmarking his War Bond savings for the 
date when that bin will be available; and 
to remodel some existing structure or build 
new a conventional, unventilated bin. 

In remodeling, keep in mind the fact 
soys weigh roughly 60 pounds per bushel. 
Each full bushel will take up about one 
and one-quarter cubic feet—or, figuring 
it another way, a bin will hold four-fifths 
as many bushels as it has cubic feet. Beans 
can be held to a depth of eight feet on two- 
by-12 joists, running 10 feet between sup- 
ports and spaced one foot on centers. They 
can run to 11 feet on an eight-foot span 
of the same arrangement. Outward pres- 
sure must be guarded against; two-by-sixes 
12 to 16 inches o.c. and tied at the plates 
will do the trick for an eight- or nine-foot 
depth of beans. 

If building new, the bin recently de- 
signed by the Bureau’s engineers is a good 
temporary cure for storage headaches. It’s 
shown as Figure 3, page 18. The capacity 
is 600 bushels. The efficiency of such a bin 
is based on the principle that beans, even 
those slightly above 13 percent, will keep 
thru the winter if stored in small bins to 
not too great a depth and well exposed to 
cold air on all sides. 

It is difficult to fully utilize low tempera- 
tures in this way for long-time safe storage 
on the farm because the amounts of grain 
are usually too small to prevent rapid 
warming up in the hot summer weather. 
Bins in barns are not practical for this type 
of storage because of the protection given 
the grain from the cold weather and be- 
cause of the additional heat given off by 
the livestock. Individual hog or poultry 
brooder houses not in use during the win- 
ter and properly reinforced to withstand 
the pressures from the grain make ideal 
small storage units where winter cooling is 
necessary, because of their small size. 


No MATTER what the bin, some addi- 
ional conditioning method may very well 
e necessary to prevent spoilage. Where 
soys and sorghumsare exceptionally wet or 
unclean, these methods may be considered 
“pain relievers’? rather than permanent 
storage-headache cures. Common condi- 
tioning methods are cleaning, moving and 
turning, mixing with dry grain, and venti- 
lating—both by natural means, such as 
where the wind is used, and by power, 
using.a fan. Cleaning will be of some ad- 
vantage in removing moisture if there are 
many green seeds or much foreign ma- 
terial in the grain, and clean grain stores 
in better condition than dirty grain, even 
if dry. By careful operation of the fanning 
mill or other cleaning equipment it is pos- 


I 
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| don't care if these high-school volun- 
teers want to go haying in the rain—you 
don't have to look so happy about it!” 
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Uncle Sam tells you how to 
(juaerd the Value 
of your Farm 


OUR GOVERNMENT doesn’t want you 

to let your farm buildings ‘run down.”’ 
Proper protection of food-producing live 
stock is essential to the war effort, for 
“FOOD Will Win the War.”” Your Gov- 
ernment also wants you to guard the value 
of your home, and has made adequate 
provision for keeping your buildings in 
good repair and up-to-date. 

Present regulations place no limit on 
what you may spend for repairs and main- 
tenance. They permit you to spend up to 
$1000 for new construction or improve- 
ment of farm buildings outside of your 
home. And you may spend up to $500 in 
improving your home. 


If you are at all confused about the in- 
terpretation of these wartime rulings, see 
your Celotex dealer. It is part of his busi- 
ness to know these things. Even more, he 
has most of the materials you will require 
for the work you wish to do and can show 
you how to use them to money-saving 
advantage. 


The most important thing is that you 
have the work done now—while mate- 
rials and labor are available. There is no 
better investment for your money—noth- 
ing that will bring you more lasting value 








and satisfaction. Write today for our new 
booklet ‘“‘American Home-Owners War- 
time Guide.”’ It will show you how to 
guard the value of your buildings and 
cooperate with Uncle Sam. 











REPLACE OR REPAIR YOUR 
ROOF. This comes under the 
heading of necessary mainte- 
mance. ... Ask your Celotex 
dealer about doing the job with 
Celotex Triple-Sealed Roofing 
Shingles, available in many styles 
and colors. Get the extra protec- 
tion and the colorful beauty that 
these outstanding roofing prod- 
ucts will bring to your home. 


Some of the things you can do 


BUILD OR REMODEL FARM 
BUILDINGS. Give your stock 
and flocks the protection they 
need to keep up top production 
the year ‘round. Keep them 
warmer in winter —free from 
chill and drafts... Insulate old or 
new farm buildings with Celotex 
Vapor-Seal Sheathing. You can 
easily include these improve- 
ments in your $1000 allowance 
for farm buildings. 





NEW ATTIC BEDROOM. You 
can quickly and easily convert 
waste attic space into a comfort 
able room by using Celotex Insu- 
lating Interior Finishes. These 
materials build, insulate and 
decorate at one cost... . Ask your 
Celotex dealer about them. This 
addition can easily be made with- 
in your $500 allowance for home 
improvement. 





“AMERICAN HOME-OWNERS WARTIME GUIDE”... FREE! 


What Repairs or Improvements Will the Government Permit You 


to Make?... What Constitutes a Repair?... 


An Improvement? 


... This Free Book Gives the Answers! Send for It! 





INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS + ROCK WOOL + BATTS + BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD 
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New Roof 





PES ian 0.8 


1942 — SEE 


| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION | 

l 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Without cost or obligation, please send | 

| me a copy of your new booklet, “American 
ome-Owners Wartime Guide.” 

I i ed i | 
am interested in: 

| © Insulation CO Remodeling © 

| Farm Buildings 0 

| | 

| 
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Make FARM ano 
HOME REPAIRS- 


Gey 24 Ye 


PROOUCTS 


The building materials you buy this year will 
affect your time, your labor—a/so your pock- 
etbook—for many years to come. Now, while 
farm prices are favorable, it is doubly advan- 
tageous to invest in the real economy of 
quality. 


You'll be surprised how little extra these 
superior materials cost in the beginning— 
how much they save in time, labor and 
money, by minimizing repairs and upkeep. 


Careystone Siding and Roofing guard 
against fire as well as weather; require no 
paint for protection from the elements, 
thereby # x ce maintenance. Carey Rock 
Wool Insulation will cut fuel bills up to 
30%. Carey Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roof- 
ings, Careyclad Roof Coating, and other 
products, save money by giving extra years 
of trouble-free service. 

Government building regulations make provisions 
for repair and maintenance of farm homes an 
buildings. The necessary materials are available for 
your needs. See the nearest Carey Dealer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 . 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
in Canada: The oume 9 Carey ory Lennorvitte, >. a. 
Mail for in int f°] 
book. Address Dept. " 








question: 


Which national farm magazine’s 


classified section gives its 


advertisers the greatest number 
of R.F.D. readers per $1? 


allswer: 


Successful Farming’s....! 


Turn to pages 86-87 right now. 
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sible to remove part of the green b: 
from soybeans which did not compl: \ 
mature, thus removing a source of niois. 
ture. To be effective, cleaning shoul 
done immediately after the harvest. 

By moving the grain sorghums from 
to bin, or spreading them in thin layers iy 
a driveway and turning them occasion.||) 
wet grain can be prevented from heat 
altho very little drying will be ac: 
plished. Soybeans, however, should 
moved or turned as little as possibic 
cause of the ease with which they crack 
or split. 

In commercial elevators small qua 
ties of damp grain are sometimes con- 
ditioned or dried by mixing them wit! 
dry grain. This is not practicable on 
farm unless elevating equipment is avail- 
able to permit thoro mixing and unl 
the moisture content of the mixed grain 
will be sufficiently low for safe storage. 
For instance, 50 bushels of damp gr 
sorghum, having a moisture content o 
percent, must be mixed with at least 
bushels of dry grain at 12-percent-mois- 
ture content for the 200 bushels of mixed 
grain to have a safe moisture conten 
about 13 percent. 

No matter what your particular cure or 
pain-killer may be in the matter of beans 
and sorghum grains, get it off the shelf and 
start the dosing early. Your sons, y: 
neighbor’s sons, the man across the road, 
and you are dependent upon those grains 
those concentrates, and those oils moving 
into the Victory program on scheduk 
and in full amounts. The fellow who 
wastes a bin of beans is as much a saboteur 
as a mechanic who fails to oil his machine 
or tosses a wrench in the gears. Remember 
that. END 


Successful Farming’s 
Wartime Poultry House 


[ Continued from page 19 | 


from a single 16-foot two-by-four. Studding 
goes two feet on center and is designed to 
carry outside drop or bevel siding, insulat- 
ing or cement-asbestos boards, plywood. 
Commercial or by-product insulation is 
suggested between the studs, with interior 
lining of matched lumber or four-by-six or 
four-by-eight panels of building board. 
Blanket or fill insulation could be used on 
the ceiling if decked with wood, or insula- 
tion board could go on in large panels. 
Surfaces subject to picking by the flock 
should be protected as suggested on the 
plans. 

A cart or wagon can be run right thru 
the house just in front of the dropping pit 
in the concrete floor. Or conventional 
doors may be used if this cleaning aid isn’t 
wanted. Roosts are built in eight-foot 
sections and are hinged to the wall so that 
they may be raised and hooked up for ease 
in cleaning. They carry two-inch poultry 
netting on the under side. 

Ample feeder space is provided, as the 
floor plan shows. This plan was laid out at 
24 by 40 feet, but the house may range 
from 24 by 24 feet to 24 by 96. At the 40- 
foot length, capacity will range from 250 
to 400 birds depending upon size of breed. 





Plans and a list of materials on the Wartime 
Poultry House will be sent to you for only 
25 cents. Just drop a line to Successful Farm- 
ing's Building Editor, 2509 Meredith Build- 


ing, Des Moines, lowa; plans, materials list, 
and instructions will be mailed at once. 
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What Readers Say 
About Mastitis 


In RESPONSE to Dr. Robert Graham’s 
article, “‘Is ‘There a Thief in Your Herd?” 
which appeared on page 16 of the July 
issue, We have received a number of letters 
from readers relating their experiences or 
observations. A few appear in this column, 
and we are paying $3 for every letter so 
published. Please let us hear from you, 
too.—The Editors 


Dear Editors: 

In all cases when we have had this 
trouble it has been caused by a teat or 
udder being stepped on or cut in a wire 
fence. You’re very lucky if you don’t lose a 
quarter when that happens. Cows step on 
their own udders, too, and that’s especially 
bad on these cement floors, but we have to 
have them to pass inspection. 

I have 25 in the herd, counting one 
nurse cow. We try to keep the mastitis 
cows separated and are careful and milk 
them after the rest of the dairy herd. We 
use a Chlorine solution to wash off the teats 
and udders and ends of the teats; then we 
wash our hands in this solution from sepa- 
rate containers and let them dry before 
milking. 

Our veterinarian has had pretty good 
results treating some of our cows with a 
chemical preparation. The udders came 
out of it, but you can’t do much with this 
preparation if things have gone too far 
before you start on it.—C. R. R., lowa 


Dear Editors: 

Infectious mastitis is the dairyman’s big 
problem. Naturally the injuries and factors 
that alter the function of the udder to pro- 
duce a non-infectious mastitis are impor- 
tant, for the cows should be protected 
from them, but they are important mainly 
because they are predisposing factors to 
infectious mastitis. 

We have studied all direct and indirect 
tests for mastitis and have found two pro- 
cedures that give the needed information. 
[he first is microscopic examination for 
the presence or absence of the infectious 
organisms in properly collected and incu- 
bated milk samples. This loyates the in- 
fected cows and is important so that 
sanitary measures can be most effectively 
applied to control the disease. 

The second is a careful physical exami- 
nation of the udder and milk to determine 
the extent of damage, if any, thus permit- 
ting the selection of infectious cows that 
are suitable subjects for treatment by udder 
infusion. The infected cows with marked 
changes in their udders should be elimi- 
nated from the herd.—C. S. B., Mich. 


Dear Editors: 
If we ever have a cow with a swelled 
dder we paint it with iodine at once, and 
this has been necessary only a few times 
ince we have had the men check the 
ngth of time the milker is left on the cows 
vhen they are being milked. 
We find no trouble at all when the 
milkers are changed every six minutes. All 
)ws will milk out in that time if the milker 
put on with the right amount of pull. 
Another thing that we watch is not to 
t the cow on full feed of grain too quick 
ifter she freshens. Take at least 30 days or 
mger, depending on how soon the swell- 
ig leaves the udder after she freshens. We 
ive a cow 144 pounds of epsom salts when 
er udder swells and gets hard—also paint 


he udder with iodine.—G. E. A., Ind. 
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Today, keen young eyes and strong fighting hearts are “doing the 
chores” overseas! Like the farm friends they left behind, your boys 
are fighting the war for Freedom! We’re proud to serve you both. 
Millions of American farmers Rely on Reliance Big Yank Work Shirts 
with three patented features: sweat-proof cigarette pocket, elbow- 
action sleeves and strain-proof yoke—Big Yank Victory Model 
Pants, patterned after the regulation cuffless trousers worn by the 
men in our armed forces. And many of the armed forces themselves, 
Rely on Reliance-made Parachutes, Mechanics’ Suits, Jackets, Pants, 
Shirts and Underwear. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Offices 
200 Fifth Ave. 1350 Broadway 


MAKERS OF Aywon Shirts +» No-Tare Shorts 
Yankshire Coats ° Big Yank Jackets 
Universal Pajamas + Happy Home Frocks 
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Wear a world of dreams and 
hopes you have for your children as 
they trudge down the road, happy 
and carefree and full of pleasant ex- 
citement at the prospects of Septem- 
ber’s first day of school! May they 
find at the end of the road a good 
teacher capable of imparting to them 
the same aspirations and ambitions 
you have felt for them. May she be 
the kind of teacher who inspired the 
following poem. Its title is “The 
Teacher’s Vision.” I do not know the 
author: 


I see a child, a wonderful thing, 
A creature of God’s design, 
With his being unfurled 
Like a flag to the world, 
Half human and half divine. 


I see a mind all new and untried 
And a heart and conscience un- 
strained 
And a body that’s whole 
And an untouched soul, 
And they’re given to me to be 
trained. 


O God, give me strength to measure 
that mind, 
And read what that intellect holds, 
And judge it aright 
And develop its might, 
As it completely unfolds. 


Nowuere else in the world are 
children so favored and so free as 
ours—free to develop strong, healthy 
bodies, the personal initiative and 
confidence in themselves as _ indi- 
viduals—freedom of choice as to 
what they will do when they are 
grown up and ready to face life. 


Without vision a people will perish. 
And without practical application of 
vision people get nowhere. Conse- 
quently, along with your dreams you 
feel a strong responsibility to provide 
these boys and girls wholesome food 
that they may be properly nourished 
physically. The article by Gladys 
Johnson on page 66 tells how thou- 
sands of you parents are accomplish- 
ing that responsibility thru hot 
school lunches. Then there is the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that these 
bright young minds are properly 
nourished by a good, inspiring teach- 
er, pleasant school surroundings, and 
adequate textbooks. And to complete 


the triangle, you will make sure they 


are spiritually nourished thru good 

church and Sunday-school facilities. 

Certainly the first day of school is a 

milestone in long years of responsibil- 

ity for those so fortunate as to have 

a home full of active boys and girls. 
But to get back to our dreams. 

What will these three happy young- 

sters on the other page be doing in 

five, 10 years? Their plans 

are varied and most of 

those plans will be 

changed many times. But 

while the boy’s ambitions 

shift from President of the 

United States to the 

world’s greatest ball play- 

er, his dad is quietly plan- 

ning for the day when he 

will join him on the home 

farm. Now isn’t that the 

truth, you fathers whose 

sons have perhaps fin- 

ished country school and 

now march down. that 

long [ Continued on page 73 


Edited by Margaret Sherman 


Photograph by Marion Pease 
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This healthy, bright- 
eyed lad gained weight 
since he started having 
hot lunches. His teacher 
weighs him every month » 


Ld 





Yes, it’s time for a noonday lunch at the Adelphi country school, 
in Polk County, lowa. Scrubbed hands, cleaned faces, and combed 
hair are before-lunch grooming duties for all the boys and girls 


The Way to a 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


Photographs by Marion Pease 





? 
Mrs. Winifred Barquist, teacher, has no trouble getting the chil- © An organized lunch helps the children dress up their table manners and 


dren to line up for hot food. “Hot lunches are worth extra work,"" makes teaching social courtesy much easier. Grace is always said before 
she says. “The children are happier, and discipline is better” lunch. The children take turns at proctor duties, such as passing napkins 


Child's Mind Is Thru His Tummy 


l, WAS blue-eyed, freckle-faced Billy Warren who But it’s worth the extra effort. The children all seem 
greeted me as I drove into the school yard at Adelphi No. happier and more satisfied since we’ve been having at 
5. Sure we have hot lunches,” he said, ‘‘and I like ’em.” least one hot dish at noon. That’s a marvelous reward.” 

Then I met his teacher, Mrs. Winifred Barquist, who Mrs. Barquist believes that hot lunches certainly help 
showed me the neat little kitchen and the simple hot- keep discipline problems at a minimum. A tasty bow! of 
lunch equipment of her country school. hot vegetable soup has a quieting effect upon the nerv- 

“You know,” she said, “I had to sell myself on this hot- ous system while it definitely encourages good health! 
lunch idea because it really does mean more work for me. The children of the Polk County, [ Continued on page 77 


Older students help wash the dishes. “It doesn't take long,” says These two work earnestly at their after-lunch duties. Each desk gets a 
Mrs. Barquist. “‘We use lots of hot, soapy water and clean towels. | dusting or top wash. Some mothers feel this work carries over into help- 
We are very particular about rinsing the dishes well after lunch” fulness at home. It really doesn't take up much of their noon playtime 
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938. A casual dress with “school-girl trimness” is always smart. 
Made with skirt gathered at center-front, this one has a flat collar, 
bracelet-length sleeves, bias fold trimming. Designed for sizes 10 
to 18, 28 to 36. Size 16 (34) requires three and three-eighths 
yards 35-inch material (with nap) or two and one-eighth yards 
54-inch, and one-half yard 35-inch material (with nap) for collar, 
plus trim. 


905. Perfect for a back-to-school costume is this jumper-skirt 
and blouse. The jumper has inverted pleat in front, a big patch 
pocket, and buttons at the left, under the arm. The notched col- 
lar is so nice on the long-sleeved blouse. Designed for sizes 12 to 
20, 30 to 42. Size 16 (34) requires one and seven-eighths yards 
54-inch material for the jumper, two and one-eighth yards 35- 
or 39-inch for the blouse. 


930. To wear over skirts or sports dresses, a short boxy coat is 
just the thing. This one is single-breasted with rolled collar, two 
deep, slashed pockets, and straight sleeves. Designed for sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires two and seven-eighths 
yards 35-inch material (with nap) or one and seven-eighths 
yards 54-inch. 


919. This young miss’s two-piece suit with fitted jacket has a 
convertible collar and pockets inserted in the side-front seams. 
Sleeves are long and fitted; skirt is gored. Very attractive for all 
occasions. Designed for sizes eight to 14. Size 12 requires three 
and three-eighths yards 35-inch material (with nap) or two 
yards 54-inch. 


909. This is shirtwaist flattery for the larger woman. The bodice 
is gathered below the shoulder yokes, front and back, and buttons 
below a notched collar. The skirt is pleated at the sides. Designed 
for sizes 34 to 52. Size 36 requires three and one-half yards 39- 
inch material, or two and five-eighths yards 54-inch. 
















Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, la, 
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Lucky indeed is the girl with 
_ a lovely complexion! It assures 
-# attractiveness for her, no mat- 
f ter how faulty her features may 
' be. And smart is the girl who 
achieves a lovely complexion when 
Nature didn’t see fit to give her priori- 
ty on one. If your complexion is far 
from perfect, it likely comes under one 
of the following descriptions, and your 
skin problem can be easily solved. 
If your skin has a poor tone, is life- 
less or pasty-looking, it is considered 
sallow. Cosmetics can help some, but 
you must remove the basic cause of 
the poor color. Your health is proba- 
bly below par, and you need more 
exercise. Fresh air will whip color into 
your face and speed up a sluggish cir- 
culation. You can also stimulate cir- 
culation with facial masks and by 
washing your face in very warm wa- 
ter, rinsing the soap away, and then 
dashing plenty of icy water on it. 

Get plenty of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables into your diet, and drink milk 
and fruit juices between meals. In 
selecting a powder, shy away from 
rachels and. choose something with 
just a little more pink or peach than 
your natural color contains. 
Your rouge and lipstick should 
stick to the middle course. Not 
too vivid, or it will stand out in- 
stead of blending; not too sub- 
dued, for you need more life and color 
in your skin. 

Dry skin does more to age a wom- 
an’s looks than worrying over the 
budget ever will. As we grow older, 
Nature supplies less and less oil for 
our skin, so it grows dry and flaky. 

This is another job that needs both 
external and internal treatment. You 
need to drink more water, include 
more milk in your daily meals. If your 
figure can stand it, eat richer foods. 

Some scientific debunkers like to 
hit the front page of newspapers by 
claiming that nothing we do to our 
skins externally will help them, that 
all creams and lotions are pure hokum. 
But we all know that a rich night 
cream, used regularly, does help a dry 
skin. Little by little, night after night, 
it helps soften, lubricate, and thereby 
beautify the complexion. 

If you prefer washing your face with 
soap rather than using a cleansing 
cream, use a lanolin or super-fatted 
soap. Protect your skin with lotions or 
foundation creams against the drying 
qualities of wind and sun. 

Dry skin leads us right up to the 
doorstep of another skin problem, the 
one women worry the most 
about—lines and wrinkles. 
Finding your first real wrinkle 
is just about the same as dis- 
covering your first gray hair. 
\nd that is definitely not among life’s 
better moments! 

If you find that lines and wrinkles 
tch easily into your skin, there are 
robably two things responsible. Dry- 
1ess is the basic cause, and facial con- 


vy 





tortion is the straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. [ll bet you furrow your 
brow over every little problem, pucker 
up your face when you’re explaining 
something, and generally practice all 
sorts of facial contortions. And it’s just 
those little separate minutes of plant- 
ing wrinkles there time after time that 
make them grow for good. 

So attack the dryness problem first, 
and then try to keep your face in con- 
trol. You don’t have to be a poker face. 
You can still have a serene and ani- 
mated expression that won’t leave 
telltale lines. 

On the opposite side of the fence are 
the gals with oily skins. This condi- 
tion can be very unattractive if neg- 
lected. It leads into pimples and black- 
heads, which are real problems. 

To normalize your skin, eat less 
rich, fat food and drink more water. 
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and too much rich or greasy food in 
the diet. Don’t pick at the irritated 
spots. Cleanse well with a mild soap 
and warm water and tuck your creams 
away until the condition is cleared up. 
For powder puffs, use dabs of cotton 
that can be thrown away. If the con- 
dition becomes acute, it is considered 
acne, and you should consult a skin 
specialist or dermatologist. 

, Do you have a “map” of tiny 
"red lines on your face? Food 
“4 that is too highly spiced ag- 
a gravates this condition, and you 

should avoid the use of hot 
and cold water. Use only tepid water 
and the mildest of soaps. 

If any of these skin conditions pre- 
vents your having a lovely complex- 
ion, daily treatment will help you 
overcome it. Two weeks of concen- 
trated treatment will discourage even 


By Maxine Schweiker 


Use a liquefying cleansing cream or 
wash your face with soap and water, 
using a complexion brush. Be sure to 
clean the oil and dirt from the nose 
corners and chin. If you already have 
some persistent blackheads, free these 
by laying cotton pads, wrung out of 
hot water, over them. Repeat this and 
gently press out the loosened dirt with 
the fingertips. An icy rinse on your 
face will help close the pores and dis- 
courage those little oil glands. 

A foundation lotion will prove a 
better companion to your skin than a 
foundation cream, and don’t be stingy 
with the astringent after using your 
cleansing cream. 

Just a few words about other skin 
problems. Large pores are generally 
due to faulty, inadequate cleansing 






blackheads and will leave you with the 
habit of daily care that will keep the 
improvements made. It’s well worth 
your time and effort, so keep at it! 
Now, a word about priorities. If 
you’ve been worrying for fear the cos- 
metics you buy contain critical ma- 
terials needed for war purposes, let 
your conscience be at peace. Because, 
if they do contain critical ma- 
terials, it’s only because they 

were produced before priorities 

* went into effect. Manufacturers 

of cosmetics were quick to de- 

velop alternates for critical materials 
used in their products and containers. 
Either way, feel perfectly free to buy 
them, knowing that the 10-percent 
sales tax you pay can be used by the 
government for good purposes. END 
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* Good Ideas From Our Readers 


@® Are you absolutely compelled to wash 
every week if your family is small? Mrs. 
L. I. B., Ohio, finds that the 10-day plan 
gives her more time for other things. One 
week she washes on Monday; next week 
on Thursday. Then, one whole week with 
no washing and ironing! And she begins 
again on the following Monday. Time 
saved helps in the war on waste! 


@® Watch out for pins and needles these 
days. Pick up any you see idling under- 
foot. They’re made of war-necessary metals! 
Keep pincushions or dishes handy so the 
family will drop into them the pins. they're 
being urged to pick up. And do forget the 
habit of sticking needles thru spools of 
thread. They too frequently bend or break 
from that treatment. 


@® Wait! Don’t throw away your hus- 
band’s or son’s old braided straw hat. Mrs. 
E. B., Illinois, suggests you unravel it. (Save 
the thread, too, and wrap it on a spool. It 
sews surprisingly well.) Then launder the 
straw. Bright-colored dye will renew its 
interest, and you'll see how well it serves 
as sturdy apron strings, towel bindings, 
dress trimmings. 


@® Help yourself and the children, too, 
by putting a clean handkerchief in the pocket 
of each dress, blouse, or pair of trousers as it 
is ironed. You'll find you will enjoy the en- 
suing peace of mind, says Mrs. E. |. C., Mis- 
souri. You're relieved of the daily before- 
school query: “Do you have a clean hand- 
kerchief in your pocket?” 


@® Below: We’re all too waste-conscious 
to allow torn towels, linens, dresses, to 
find their way into the “rag bag’’ these 
days. And the easiest way we can think 
of to give them a new lease on life is to 
put the sewing machine darner attach- 
ment to use. Cut away the frayed material 
around the edges of the place to be darned, 
then put the material in the darner frame 
(this holds the cloth in place). Bring the 
darner down under the needle, and go 
to work. The quick-to-finish job will be 
neat. Darner attachment is about $1.15. 
(Singer Sewing Machine Co., Singer Bldg., 
Dept. SF, New York City.) 
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All Around the House 
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* Household News 


@® A whisk broom used on upholstery, espe- 
cially along the seams and in corners, re- 
moves dust and discourages moths, says Mrs. 
L. B., Ohio. It's especially good for groom- 
ing fringe on rugs, too. 


@® When Baby gets to the active age, it’s 
quite likely he'll tip over his high chair. 
Mrs. W. J., lowa, suggests putting screen- 
door hooks on the chair’s back legs and 
screw eyes on the floor boards of the rooms 
frequented by the high chair. When the 
chair is hooked securely, Baby can go thru 
all his antics without danger of tipping. 


@® Mrs. C. McC., Missouri, says to fasten 
metal or plastic loops (taken from old sup- 
porters or girdles) to the ends of the suspenders 
in small boys’ overalls which you are making. 
These stay securely fastened to buttons on the 
bib and are easy for any child to manage. 





@® Above: A monthly sprinkling of this 
powdered cleaner, brushed in and allowed 
to stand about an hour (to absorb the 
dirt) before a rug is vacuum-cleaned, will 
help you keep your rugs.clean and fresh. 
It’s as little trouble as that! You can 
clean soiled areas without going over the 
whole. rug, if necessary, and you'll not 
leave a mark. Suds and water aren’t 
needed, so there’s no danger of matting 
or possible color running. A three-pound 
can of “‘Powder-ene” will service a nine- 
by-12 rug at least six months; $1, plus 25 
cents for the long-handled brush. (Von 
Schrader Mfg. Co., 1600 Junction Ave., 
Dept. SF, Racine, Wisconsin.) 


@® Miss P. G., Minnesota, suggests hat 
when removing good buttons from worn-out 
overalls, you cut about two inches of the 
surrounding cloth with the button. If a button 
on another pair of overalls has been pulled 
out, you have the button for replacement and 
the patch—both in one piece. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those practical ideas 
which are used in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly, upon their publication.—Editor 













@® Above: We call these colorful plaques 
“spirit lifters’ for dark days. There’s a 
motif for every room, from ever-popular 
vegetables and fruits to toyland figures, 
marine life, and the dainty violets shown 
here. Designs are lithographed on white 
tile; hanger loop attached. A set makes an 
attractive gift for bride or. established 
homemaker. Set of three (one large and 
two small plaques) or four (all small), 
about $1; mail orders, 25 cents more. (C. 
E. Erickson Co., Inc., 1440 Walnut St., 
Dept. SF, Des Moines, Iowa.) 


@@® Start now to gather your most beautiful 
tlower seeds and include some with Christmas 
and birthday gifts. You'll reap your reward 
all next summer in enjoying your friends’ 
flowers, too. From Mrs. V. L., Illinois. 


® If your old, small alarm clock is hope- 
lessly in the to-be-discarded class, Mrs. 
R. H. R., Virginia, says not to throw it 
out. Take it apart; remove the hands. 
Glue to the clock face a photograph that 
will fit, and put back together again. 
Makes an excellent picture frame! 


® Draperies made of paper! We exclaimed, 
too, when first hearing of them but after we 
saw them our surprise was pleasant. They are 
made of a pressed wood-cellulose fiber that 
drapes softly and smoothly. You'll find them 
usable in bedrooms, living- and dining-rooms, 
or the sunroom. Each of two charming patterns 
comes in six different color combinations. 
They are colorfast. To clean, wipe them with 
a dampened cloth. No more than the average 
gentle treatment is needed to keep these in 
good condition a long while. Draperies are 
two and one-half yards long, each is 29 
inches wide; tiebacks are of the same material; 
about 89 cents a pair. (Benmont, Inc., Dept. 
SF, Bennington, Vermont.) 


® Below: Pies baked in this deep, fluted- 
edge Pyrex plate may keep their juices to 
themselves. Saves hard work of oven clean- 
ing. And to get an even crinkle edge, just 
press the dough against the fluting—as 
easy as that! But pies are just the primary 
purpose of this plate; it serves too as a 
casserole, bread pan, open roaster, ot 
even as a gelatin mold. Ten-inch plate, 
about 45 cents. (Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. SF, Corning, New York.) 
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Evelyn Cardamon 


i often rugs and carpets are 
taken for granted, and often not 
until they start to show signs of 
wear do they begin to take on the 
prominence they deserve. The 
floor-covering dictates a room’s 
personality—its color schemes and 
design—and that’s reason enough 
why it should be given very care- 
ful attention. 

Surely we appreciate the beauty 
and comfort of soft wool-piled 
rugs. If we have them, we’re going 
to want to make them last in at- 
tractiveness and wearing quality 
as long as possible. And tho dur- 
able cotton, fiber, and other easy- 
to-care-for, soft-to-the-step cover- 
ings for floors are still available, 
we direct this article to you 
economy-minded homemakers 
who will take extra precautions 
today to make your present wool 
rugs and carpets serve long on the 
home front. And when tomorrow’s 
new and better ones are available 
the already-filling bond envelope 
marked ‘‘Floor-Coverings”’ can be 
put to good use. 


First, see that there’s a mat 
where its strong hinting will in- 
duce members of the family to 
wipe off excess dirt from their 
shoes before they enter carpeted 
rooms. Dirt and dust can be 
marked as definite enemies when 
left on the rug for long, especially 
if the rug is used often. Walking 
across it will press these sharp bits 
of dirt into the fiber, cutting as 


they work their way in. You'll. 


notice the colors dulling, too, 
when floor-coverings become 
dusty. Wise is the woman who 
goes over her rugs daily with a 
carpet sweeper or vacuum cleaner 
to pick up the dirt before it is 
ground into the rug pile. The 
vacuum cleaner should be used at 
least once a week, if not every day, 
so dust which may have passed 
below the surface can be drawn 
out from its destructive habitat. 


SHAKING or beating a rug will 
make the dust fly out, but it won’t 
lengthen the rug’s life. Instead, it 
helps to break the binding and 
yarn backing, loosening the pile 
so it will fall out in time. Use the 
ifer methods of cleaning—carpet 
sweeper, vacuum cleaner, or a 
oft-bristled broom. 
Perhaps moths are no problem 
ow, but their ruining habits are 
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Vacuum-clean the dust away 





Use carpet sweeper every day 








Don't let the moths park! 
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Banish spots and stains pronto 





Thoro cleaning makes them glow 


too well known to invite them to 
drop anchor on a good wool-pile 
rug. Regularly, spots under furni- 
ture, in corners and unused parts 
of the carpet, even baseboards and 
floors, should be cleaned. If dust 
and dog’s or cat’s hairs are allowed 
to settle there peaceably for long 
periods, they may be too great a 
temptation to be passed up by the 
tiny destroyer. 


Have you noticed how quickly 
worn spots appear in rugs over 
bumps or seams and uneven places 
in the floor? Those places have 
extra friction from below that 
wears the rug quickly. Give the 
floor-covering a longer lease on 
life by laying a rug cushion or 
even several thicknesses of news- 
paper under it. This cushioning 
takes up the minor roughness of 
the floor, makes the rug softer to 
the step, and is a great help in 
preventing excessive flattening of 
the pile. 

If rug seams are kept away from 
the path of heavy traffic they’ll re- 
main obscure longer—the pile 
around them won’t wear so fast. 
And where more concentrated 
wear is given some parts of the 
carpet than others (before a chair 
or at the piano, for example) re- 
duce the strain by placing small 
rugs over those spots. 


Heep that womanly urge to 
change the location of furniture 
occasionally, but remember that 
the rug, too, can stand some 
changing. Turn it once in a while, 
give it a chance to be worn evenly. 
Hard-pressed spots, made by the 
weight of heavy furniture or foot 
marks, will disappear if you’l! place 
a damp cloth over them and steam 
with a hot iron; brush lightly to 
fluff. If the pile is pressed down 
too compactly, this steaming proc- 
ess may have to be repeated. 
Spots and stains on rugs and 
carpets need attention immediate- 
ly. A Government bulletin on the 
right methods of stain removal 
from fabrics will. be a_ helpful 
guide. (It’s Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1474, free from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. C.) 


Irs imperative that you give 
your rug a more concentrated 
cleaning periodically—every one 
or two years, depending on the 
extent of its use. If a reliable com- 
mercial rug cleaner can do the job, 
well and good. He is equipped to 


give a good | Continued on page 85 
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For good foods from readers. Tested in Successful Farming’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


ORANGE BREAD —Mrs. V. P., Ill. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Put yeast in the lukewarm wa- 
ter and let stand about five min- 
utes. Put the orange juice, salt, 
and corn sirup in mixing bowl; 
add softened yeast and two cups 
sifted flour; beat until smooth. 
41 cups flour, sifted twice Stir in beaten egg yolk, the 
1 egg yolk, well beaten melted, but not hot, shortening, 
2 tablespoons melted shortening the orange rind, and enough more 
11% tablespoons grated orange flour to handle. Knead until the 

rind dough is smooth and elastic. 

Place in greased bowl and cover 
with a damp cloth. Let rise in warm place (82° to 86°) until 
doubled in bulk. Mold into one large or two small loaves and 
place in greased bread pan; let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. 


1 package granular or 1 cake 
fresh yeast 

1% cup lukewarm water 

1 cup tepid orange juice 

11% teaspoons salt 

1/3 cup light corn sirup 





STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS —Mrs. A. D., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Wash peppers, remove tops, 
seeds, and membrane; parboil 
five minutes. Mix other ingredi- 
1 tablespoon chopped onion ents and stuff peppers with mix- 
Salt and pepper ture. Set stuffed peppers in muf- 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley fin pans, pour in cold water to 
2 small tomatoes, chopped half-cover peppers, and bake in 
2 tablespoons grated cheese moderate oven (350°) 30 min- 

utes. Remove to platter. Serves six. 


6 large green peppers 
1 cup cooked rice 


SPARERIBS WITH ONIONS —Mrs. W. H. C., N. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


21% or 3 pounds spareribs Cut ribs the size you want for 


Salt serving and place them in the 
8 medium-sized onions, sliced bottom of the roaster. Sprinkle 
Vy cup catsup with salt. Scatter onions over 


them. Mix catsup and vinegar, 
and pour over onions—pour hot 
water around the edge of the 
meat. Bake uncovered in a moderate oven (350°) two and one-half 
hours. Add more water if necessary. Serves six to eight. 


1/3 cup vinegar 
2 cups hot water 
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Successtul! 


Recipes 


| a just isn’t another after- 
school snack that’s as satisfying as 
a slice of enriched homemad¢ 
bread, spread with bytter and jel- 
ly or sandwich filling—and a glass 
of cold milk or fruit juice. Chil- 
dren and grown-ups need an ener- 
gy pickup before choretime (even 
tho they’ve had a good hot lunch) 
Wise is the homemaker who 
supplies a special shelf with sand- 
wich “‘fixin’s’”—peanut butter, 
marmalade, relishes, catsup, dried 
beef, dried fruit, cheese, mayon- 
naise—to allow for the much- 
enjoyed help-yourself lunch, 





CHOCOLATE OATMEAL DROPS —Mrs. C. K., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream honey and butter. Add 
oatmeal, melted chocolate, and 
1 cup butter vanilla; mix. Add eggs and beat. 
2 cups quick-cooking oatmeal Sift flour, measure, and sift with 
3 squares. melted unsweetened soda, salt, and cinnamon. Lightly 

chocolate flour nuts with a part of the flour. 
1 teaspoon vanilla Add flour mixture alternately 
2 eggs, beaten with sour milk to first mixture. 
2 cups flour Add nuts. Drop by tablespoons 
34, teaspoon soda onto a greased baking sheet and 
Y% teaspoon salt bake in moderate oven (350°) 15 
1 teaspoon cinnamon minutes. Makes three and one- 
1 cup chopped nut meats or half dozen cookies. A man in 

raisins Uncle Sam’s service would be 
VY cup sour milk pleased to receive a box of these. 
They pack well. 


1 cup honey 





CHICKEN ECLAIRS —Mrs. T. L., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Shells Shells: Combine the boiling wa- 
1 cup boiling water ter, shortening, and salt; cook un- 


Y% cup lard til the mixture is boiling briskly. 
VY teaspoon salt Add the flour all at once, and 
1 cup flour cook and stir until the dough 
4 eggs forms a ball that clings to th« 
spoon and is transparent. Re- 

Filling move from heat; cool to luke- 

4 tablespoons flour warm. Add the eggs, one at a 


time, beating until smooth afte: 
each addition, and then con- 
tinue beating until the dough has 
a Satiny appearance. Drop lightly 
by spoonfuls onto a greased bak- 
ing sheet and spread into shape 
desired, or drop into muffin pans 
Bake in hot oven (450°) 10 min- 
utes. Reduce heat to 325° and continue baking 45 minutes, 01 
until firm to touch. Cool. 

Filling: Mix flour and water to a smooth paste and add to the 
chicken broth with other ingredients. Simmer 15 minutes, stirrin 
frequently. Remove from heat. Slit the shells near the top, an 
fill with chicken mixture. Serves eight. | Continued on page 7 


Yo cup water 

3 cups rich chicken broth 

1% cup chopped onion 

1 cup chopped carrots 

14 cup chopped green pepper 
Vy cup chopped celery 

2 cups diced cooked chicken 
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Is Their FUTURE 
Bright Too? 


[ Continued from page 65 


road of military service? Already you have 
your plans for enlarging the dairy farm, 
which means a new barn and some better 
cattle. And beyond that you have dim, but 
still quite definite, plans for the house in 
that shady grove of trees where Son may 
bring his bride and rear his family close to 
the old folks. 

And you, Mother, will secretly admit, I 
am sure, the hope that when Daughter 
marries you can turn over to her a check 
for the complete furnishings of her new 
home. And if she changes her mind, as is 
her right, she can go on with her formal 
education for a career. 

The little fellow who wasn’t quite old 
enough to start to school this fall and who 
spends most of his time misplacing his 
father’s shop tools—what a thrill you are 
going to get, Father and Mother, in setting 
up a complete, handy shop such as I have 
seen on dozens of Midwest farms, where 
boys work out their ideas, some practical, 
some quite the opposite. Those tools can’t 
be bought now, but there will come a day. 
They may make possible remodeling a 
portion of the home so that small daughter 
may have a room of her own. Remember, 
Mother, you always wanted one when you 
were a teen-aged girl and never had it. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which I know you are planning for those 
children today, plans that range from an 
expensive new home, a college education, 
to some simple, commonplace thing like a 
new bathroom. Those dreams have be- 
come plans because you fathers and 
mothers have decided definitely that your 
youngsters are going to have the kind of 
home and the things in that home they 
need for the mental and spiritual growth 
and development you want them to have. 
You are assuring yourselves and your 
children of the realization of those dreams 
because you are today investing in War 
Bonds and earmarking those bonds for the 
various things that you want your young- 
sters to have in later years. 

Yes, September is a big month on the 
farm for fathers and mothers, as well as the 
boys and girls who go down the road to 
their first day of the new school year. May 
I wish you all joy! END 








“Do you think the inventor shows 
proper confidence in his new seaplane?" 
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Last Call to Jelly-makers' 







Line up your jars and get your kettles 
ready, jelly-makers—it’s grape jelly 
time! Now’s your chance to keep all 
that sunshiny grape goodness in deli- 
cious homemade jelly! To help you get 
your extra allowance of jelly-making 
sugar and s-t-r-e-t-c-h it extra far, 
Sure-Jell offers three suggestions... 


a If You Have Enough Sugar 


... Either on hand, or by applying to 
your local sugar rationing board—your 
grocer knows where it is—remember 
that by using Sure-Jell in the usual way 
you'll get far more jelly for every pound 
of sugar. Sure-Jell’s half-minute boil 
lets all the juice and fresh-fruit color 
and flavor stay right in the kettle—they 
haven’t time to steam away. You get 
more jelly — better-tasting jelly — than 
ever before! 


2 « If You Have Light Corn Syrup 


...You can stretch your jelly-making 
sugar more than twice as far simply by 





3 Sugar-Saving 
Suggestions from 
Sure-Jell for 
Grape Jelly-making 

‘‘as Usual’’ 


substituting Jight corn syrup for half the 
cups of sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! 


3. New Folder Tells How to Keep 
Fruit for Later Jelly-making 


Get your fruit-saving folder that tells 
how to can fruit or juice without sugar 
now — make it into Sure-Jell jam or 
jelty later. Just send your name and 
address, with 3¢ stamp to cover mailing, 
to Sure-Jell, Dept. 69, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Here is a brief outline of the 
method it shows you... 

To prepare fruit for jam, or juice for jelly, 
follow exactly the fruit-preparation meth- 
ods for jam or jelly as described in the 
Sure-Jell folder enclosed in every package. 
To pasteurize fruit or juice, simmer jars of 
fruit, partially sealed, in water bath at 185° 
F. Simmer 20 minutes for pints, a half-hour 
for quarts. Remove and seal completely at 
once. Invert jars and cool, avoiding drafts. 


To make jams and jellies from canned fruit 
or juice, follow the tested fresh-fruit reci- 
pes in the Sure-Jell folder. And for very 
best results, do use Sure-Jell—on sale at 
your grocer’s now. 


sUREVELL STRET-CH-E-S SUGAR.-- 

saves TIME AND WORK 700! 10 WONDER 
17S AMERICAS LARGEST SELLING 
powDERED PECTIN PRODUCT / 











S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice—you get more jelly per cup 
of sugar! You may substitute light corn syrup for 
14 the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe. 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS ...the same every 


time... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—convenient powdered 


form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, home- 
tested by 2,100 women for success with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger showing 


of more delicious jams and jellies! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


A Product of 
General Foods 
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Crocheted Gifts 


Tue pineapple design used in the crocheted square below 
is an old favorite that’s as popular today as long ago. 
Altho rich in design, the pineapple is really very easy to 










eet 


Groriry your home with these crisp 
round filet doilies that you’ve crocheted 
yourself! They’ll add loveliness you’ve 
never dreamed of to your buffet. If you 
crochet them in fine cotton in the three sizes 


ine 


q 


do, and the all-over effect of these, squares when formed 
is exquisite—lovely for dinner cloth, luncheon cloth, 
scarf, bedspread, or pillow! Turn out the squares in odd 
moments and you’ll have enough for an heirloom acces- 
sory in a short time! Design N-294 contains directions for 
square, illustrations of it and stitches, photograph of 
square, and a complete list of working materials required. 
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given, you'll enjoy using them on your 
luncheon table, for they’ll make your din- 
ing a delight! And you are sure to receive 
many compliments on your handiwork. 
You can make these doilies larger by using 
string. Design N-295, directly above, con- 
tains instructions and charts for making 
doilies, illustrations of them and stitches, 
a list of materials needed to make them. 





Send 12c (in coins) for each pattern to Successful Farm- 


ing, 4209 Meredith Building, Des 
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Moines, lowa. 





N-7252 


Waar needlewoman wouldn’t go for 
these easy-to-make crocheted buttons! 
They’re so practical and gay, they’re fash- 
ion firsts! Quick crochet in bright gimp 
turns them out quick as a wink! And isn’t 
that old-fashioned bouquet in four colors 
a darling to trim your most feminine frock? 
The more tailored button is in four colors, 
too—a smart accent for sports dresses. 
Fashion decrees frogs for individuality 

and what could be more feminine than a 
dainty lace butterfly appliquéd on your 
dress or starched to make a perky shoulder 
ornament? It’s equally lovely crocheted in 
white and used on a dark dress or done in 
colors for lighter dresses. Design N-7252 
contains directions for butterfly, buttons, 
and frog; illustrations of them and 
stitches; and the materials required. END 
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We do not vouch for the wisdom of these ideas. 
Their merit is that they have worked.—Editors 


Keep Them Busy When Left Alone. 
When it’s necessary to leave the children 
alone for several hours, I have found that 
giving each of them some definite work to 
accomplish insures their being kept out of 
mischief and minimizes the chances of their 
quarreling during my absence. Also, 
ihey’re less likely to complain of my leav- 
ing them alone. I try to make the tasks 
interesting and a little out of the ordinary. 
Mrs. F. X. C., Ethan, S. Dak. 


“Word Battles” Are Fun. [t was neces- 
sary for our seven-year-old son to miss 
school one week. Not wishing him to fall 
hind in his reading, I offered to hear his 
lesson. He rebelled; he was very busy play- 
ig a war game with toys. That gave me 
in idea. I told him, “Son, we’re going to 
play a new war game that no one has ever 
played before. Bring your book, a sheet of 
paper, and a pencil.” That aroused his 
nterest. I proceeded: “We'll mark this 
paper into three columns. The middle 
umn will be the ‘U.S. Army’—that’s you 
—surrounded by the enemy. This first 
column is ‘Japs’ and the last column, ‘Ger- 
ans.’ Each page of your lesson is a battle; 
ich word, an enemy. If you read every 
word correctly, the mark of 100 is placed 
under ‘U.S. Army’—that means you’ve 
on that battle. Every small word of four 
letters or less is a ‘Jap’; every larger word 
missed is a ‘German.’ The enemy scores 
each time you miss a word. Now open 
your book; T’ll pronounce the few new 
ds on each page, then you must win the 
ir!’ Son eagerly started reading, pausing 
nly when he came to a word about which 
‘ was doubtful, saying, “That’s a Ger- 
man.’ At the end of each page the battle 
score was marked. He read six pages with- 
out missing, and won the war of words! 
[his same plan could be used very success- 
fully with arithmetic and spelling.—Mrs. 
I. M., Jonesburg, Mo. 


The Baby Blanket Cure. When he was 
four years old, our son wouldn’t remain in 
s Sunday School class without me. He’d 
ry when I started to leave to go to my own 
lass. One Sunday I brought along his 
aby blanket to church. I left it in the car 
it told him if he cried for me his teacher 
uuld wrap him in his baby blanket and 
irry him to me because he was behaving 
‘e a baby. From that time on he has 
iyed in his class without a fuss.—Mrs. 
tl. M. M., North Manchester, Ind. 





Why not share your good ideas on child- 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please 
iddress your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, 
uccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 









1. When Joe said that, I was upset. But what 
hurt even more was when he added some- 
thing about my “fancy college ideas.” You 
see, I went to college and Joe didn’t. We'd 
never let it come between us, until this time 





2.1 tried to keep my temper. “College has 
nothing to do with it,” I said. “Your sister’s 
a nurse and she’s the one who told me that 
a child’s delicate system needs special care. 
She said you don’t give a child adult foods... 





4. “A doctor she worked for approved Fletch- 
er’s Castoria because it’s so gentle and mild 
.. Safe, yet effective. And because it isn’t 
apt to cause griping or upset digestion. But 
look . . . let’s stop and ask our druggist.” 





the way Jimmy took Fletcher's Castoria. No 
fuss, no struggle. Jimmy loved the taste. 
“You're a smart girl,” said Joe with a smile, 


”? 


“even if you did go to college! 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+th’Tiktzhern CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


“A Little Lord Fauntleroy! 
That’s what you’re turning him into 





qs 
+ 


he’d decided I was spoiling young Jimmy. “I 
suppose,” he went on, “you studied scientific 
child raising. Sissy raising, I'd call it, with 
all these special folderols you get! Special soap, 
special powder... and now a special laxative!” 


3. “Because a baby’s insides are more sensi- 
tive, more easily upset. And what's true of 
foods is true of a laxative. Sis said to give 
Jimmy a laxative that’s made especially for 
children—Fletcher’s Castoria. 





5. The druggist told us more about Fletcher's 
Castoria. He said that it works almost natu- 
rally in from 8 to 12 hours, so it can be given 
at night and won’t interfere with sleep. Then 
he suggested the money-saving Family Size. 








As the medical profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it isn't apt to disturb the appetite and 
digestion or cause nausea, In regu- 
lated doses senna produces easy elim- 
ination and almost never gripes or 
irritates, 
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SUNDAY BREAKFAST AND 
HOME-MADE COFFEE CAKE! 
MARY, YOU'RE 
A WONDER 


ANO YOU EAT ALL 
YOU WANT, FREOOIE, 
THIS COFFEE CAKES 








THIS SURE TASTES SWELL! 
BUT WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT 
MORE VITAMINS? NEVER ; 
HEARD OF EM IN COFFEE THAT'S BECAUSE 
CAKE BEFORE! OF THE YEAST 


I USED -, 
FLEISCHMANN’! 
WHAT'S THAT GOT 

TO DO WITH IT, MOM- 


AREN'T ALL YEASTS 
THE SAME? 


A\\) 
Mase 


Wise 











YOU MEN! OF COURSE NOT! 
FLEISCHMANN’'S YEAST WITH THE ; 
YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY YEAST WITH Bie 
VITAMINS A AND O IN ADDITION TOB: & 
ANO G. NOT ONE OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY : 
LOST IN THE OVEN, EITHER. THAT'S WHY oa 
BREAD OR ROLLS OR - 
BUNS MADE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST HAVE 
VITAMINS THAT 
NO OTHER 
YEAST GIVES 








ANOTHER THING WE WOMEN LIKE IS 

THAT THE FLEISCHMANN’'S WE BUY 
NOWADAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN THE 

REFRIGERATOR, SO WE CAN LAY IN A WHOLE 
WEEKS SUPPLY, ANO YOU TWO ARE GOING 
TO BE GETTING LOTS OF NEW ROLLS, BUNS 
ANO BREADS FROM NOW ON = BECAUSE 
I'VE SENT FOR FLEISCHMANN’'S BIG NEW 

RECIPE BOOK: 











FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Successful Recipes 


TOSSED SALAD —Mrs. M. S., Okla. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Be sure all vegetables are chilled thoro- 
ly before cut. Combine them. Mix oil, 
4 green onions, into flowerlets vinegar, and seasonings and beat well. 

chopped Ve cup salad oil Pour over vegetables and toss until all of 
1 medium-sized 3 tablespoons vinegar them are coated with the dressing. Serve 

carrot, shredded 34 teaspoon salt from bowl. If you’d like this to be an 
1 cucumber, sliced 14 teaspoon pepper extra-special main-dish salad, add two 
12 radishes, sliced 1% teaspoon dry cups julienned cooked chicken. Serves 
6 green peppers, mustard eight. Serve with cold meat and cheese 
sliced in rings % teaspoon paprika sandwiches and tall glasses of cold milk. 
2 tomatoes, cut in Then finish with a warm apple cobbler 
wedges and cream. Very good! 


1 medium-sized head 1 small head cauli- 
lettuce, chopped flower, separated 





RED CABBAGE DISH —Mrs. M. S., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 slices bacon, 
chopped 


1 cup boiling water Fry bacon until crisp; add onions and 

Salt and pepper sauté until soft. Add cabbage and water. 

2 medium-sized 2 tart apples, pared, Season with salt and pepper to taste. Add 
onions, sliced cored, and sliced apples and.cook until tender. When done, 

Vg medium-sized head 2 tablespoons sugar sprinkle with sugar; mix lightly and serve 
red cabbage, sliced while hot. Serves six. 





BUTTERSCOTCH APPLES 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. G. N., Ohio 


Vy teaspoon salt Pare, core, and quarter apples. Into a 
1 tablespoon butter saucepan put sugar and water; heat. Add 
34, teaspoon vanilla apples and cook until tender. Remove 
114 cups milk apples from sirup, draining thoroly. 
1 tablespoon corn- Place in dishes for serving. Mix milk and 
starch cornstarch, cook until mixture reaches 
boiling point, then add to sirup in which 

apples were cooked. Cook a few minutes, stirring. Add salt, butter, and vanilla. 
Mix thoroly, then pour sauce over apples. Serve hot or cold. Serves six to eight. 


9 apples 
1 cup brown sugar 
34 cup water 





* If cakes or cookies have done the vanishing act and friends drop 
in unexpectedly, cut thin slices of bread with a cooky cutter and 
spread with a creamed honey-butter mixture (two parts honey to 
one part butter). Sprinkle with cinnamon or chopped nut meats, 
and toast in the oven. These are delicious to serve with coffee, tea, 
or a cold drink.—Mrs. A. K., Wis. 


%* Equal parts of honey and peanut butter blended together make 
a delightful hard sauce for puddings.—Mrs. B. N., Nebr. 


e -& -& * * * * * ":.-& * * * * * * * 


Insure good health the easy way 


EAT THESE EVERY DAY 


Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, salad greens—one or more servings. Use fresh- 
cooked, raw, or canned. 
Leafy, green, or yellow vegetables—one or more servings. Vary the vegetables 
and methods of cooking; serve some raw. Make good use of those in season: cabbage, 
turnips (tops and roots), cauliflower, celery, eggplant, squash, pumpkin, and so on. 
Other vegetables and fruits—two or more servings. Have fresh, in-season fruits for 
desserts, snacks. 
Lean meat, poultry, fish—one or more servings a day. Dried beans, peas, lentils, 
eggs may substitute for these occasionally. 
Eggs—one a day, preferably, but at least three or four a week. Serve in health 
drinks, cooked, or in prepared dishes. 
Enriched bread, cereals—at least two slices bread; serve whole-grain cereals often. 
Milk—one pint for adults; at least one-half pint more for growing children; one to 
one and one-half quarts for expectant and nursing mothers. This includes whole, 
skimmed, or buttermilk. Needn’t drink all of it; take part in creamed foods, custards, 
cream puddings and desserts, and cheese. 

Use butter regularly. Sweets may be served in moderate proportions, just enough 
to satisfy but not spoil the appetite. Six glasses of water are minimum for a day’s con- 
sumption. If there’s excessive perspiration, drink more. 











One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, iowa.—Editors 
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The Way to a Child's 


Mind Is Thru His Tummy 
[ Continued from page 67 | 


Iowa, country school have consistently 
gained weight during the school year. Mrs. 
Barquist weighs the children each month. 
The mothers of the P.T.A. believe those 
nourishing noon lunches have been a con- 
tributing factor. 


Axp speaking of P.T.A., they’ve a real 
co-operating group at Adelphi No. 5. They 
got right behind the hot-lunch program 
and took turns making oatmeal cookies and 
whole-wheat bread for the noonday lunch. 

You see, Mrs. Barquist thought the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration’s 
plan for lunches was one they should be 
using to good advantage, so she made ar- 
rangements for her school to have food 
supplies made available to them. Of 
course, she first asked her director, who 
said, “You’ve a lot of work to do down 
there at school. You decide. We'll pay for 
the equipment.” 

The school kitchen has an electric stove, 
big teakettle, large kettles, dish pans, and 
assorted dishes in its closed cupboards. 

Peppy Mrs. Barquist does most of the 
hot-lunch preparation in the morning 
before school begins, because she doesn’t 
think the school lunch should take very 
much of class instruction time. It’s no trick 
to give the scrambled eggs in the double 
boiler an occasional stir while the arithme- 
tic class is at the board. (She has those 
classes just before lunch.) The older chil- 
dren sometimes help with the last-minute 
preparation, and all of the boys and girls 
take turns doing proctor duties. 

Favorite hot dishes at this school are: 
vegetable soup, scrambled eggs, stewed to- 
matoes, creamed ham on toast, bean soup, 
and baked beans. Fresh fruit, canned 
grapefruit juice, and peanut butter were 
real treats that were available occasionally 
thru the program. 


Tuts year school-lunch supplies are still 
available thru the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. Their Penny Milk pro- 
gram will be in full swing, too. Any school 
is eligible to apply for food thru the state 
welfare department at its state house or at 
its local office. 

Be sure to make use of all the help your 
community has to offer in setting up a hot- 
lunch program. Call on your home demon- 
stration agent, your Red Cross nutrition 
teacher, or state nutritionists. They'll be 
glad to help plan menus and organize the 
necessary kitchen. 

If it just isn’t possible to get a hot-lunch 
program of this kind functioning in your 
school, there’s nothing to keep Mom from 
packing hot soup or chocolate in a thermos 
bottle or pint jar and tucking it into the 
lunch bucket. 

An organized hot-lunch program in your 
country school will not only bring nutri- 
tional results, but will give training in table 
manners and thoughtfulness. Here’s a place 
for children to get over the “I don’t want 
to eat this”’ habit. 

Hundreds of communities have realized 
the results of a hot-lunch program in 
healthier, more alert boys and girls. It’s an 
investment in future America to see that 
your children have nutritious noonday 
meals during the school year. Young- 
America-at-the-crossroad schools needs 
your attention! Why don’t you have a hot- 


Pillsbury’s DINNER-IN-A-ROLL 


... wrapped in tenderest, flakiest biscuit, thanks to 
that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 






































PILLSBURY’S DINNER-IN-A-ROLL 
+++ @ Savory Way to satisfy six hungry people... for about 1lc a Serving. 


TEMPERATURE 400° F T : 
a . : IME: about 1 hour and 10 min. 
ye ps (%4 |b.) ground @ % cup chopped celery, or @ 1 tablespoon butter 


i. a . or @ 1 tablespoon chopped er 
Pe, o7 poe mpgens Seater, melted pepper (optional) RE 
@ \% cup chop onion ca 4 teaspoon pepper os mated , LE ge 

oa e\% teaspoon sale Irish potato) ile 
(1 4 py ce ooh of Pillsbury’s A ny with two B-vitamins and iron 

its Creamy-white color, its mellow wheaty 
or ... or the perfect way it works for everything fing — 
% ees EAE. ah. peeon. onion, celery 2. Add 1% teaspoon pepper, 4 teas 
=? ++ al eee gt 7 egg; mix 1 tables nm butter, green pepper spore 
ep ow. mix well. Shape into roll as in Step S below. 


The Perfect Pillsb 

ury Biscuit 

+ ¢ came sifted PILLSBURY’s BEST Enriched e pce on salt 

5, =n a Y% teaspoon poultry seasoning ( 
double-acting) Cone iy Se > ¥) ap = ere 

Ww . ° ’ 

bet de, sve tp conten flakiness of this Pillsbury biscuit, don’t be so delighted th 

sorting Jou bake ak Bears Bea Paice ane vious sue wi 

- ! For Pills 

flour = pertect for cakes, biscuits, cookies, pastry or wf And it's _— ye 

ato tie yp protect your baking—pre-tested by actual bakin — 

-... ay during milling. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back! 
. our once, measure; add baki i . 

ys king pow- remaind ; i i 

ben tg Cai Poultry seasoning (optional); sift odes. 9 Plone doneh: Re “= 

aiiciaeeeoe rere until mixture re- loaf pan. Brush top with milk. Gash a 


. milk; i 
flour is dampened. 4. Knead oF eng, new Bake in hot oven. 11. Serve hot with a tomato 
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lunch program in your community? END 
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Look — beautiful Knowles dinnerware — 
at amazing bargain prices! Lustrous, ivory- 
white background, with large poppy spray in bright 
natural colors . . . hand-fired, semi-vitreous, with 
a clear glaze (will not ‘‘craze’’). This exquisite 
ware is only one of the wonderful premium bar- 
gains you can get with Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which 
come with Pillsbury’s Best and other Pillsbury 
products. For details see recipe folder in Pillsbury's 
Best bag—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. 
S-7, Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 


BAKE-PROVED to protect your baking 


1RON 
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“QDienes cae Hee Vuble 


a you call them dinner 
and supper or lunch and dinner, you 
really are faced with getting two 
man-sized dinners every day, aren’t 
you? Plus, of course, a good, hearty 
breakfast and probably a mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon snack for the 
men in the field. 

Keeping that amount of food roll- 
ing thru the kitchen and onto the 
table is a big job for any woman any 
time. Add to it the extra-heavy war- 
time schedule of gardening, canning, 
chicken raising, and community 
Defense work, and—well, you’re go- 
ing to have to do some juggling, 
aren’t you? 


Tue big secret of managing meals 
these busy days is to get something 
under way for tomorrow while fixing 
today’s dinners. Fresh vegetables, of 
course, are an exception to this sug- 
gestion. They lose some of their 
precious vitamins when prepared 
early and allowed to stand in a warm 
room. It’s all right to wash them 
quickly in the morning and store 
them, closely covered, in the refrig- 
erator, but please don’t shell peas, 
husk sweet corn, or shred cabbage 
or carrots in advance. Wait till you’re 
ready to cook them or to use them 
in salad. 

Among the many things that can 
be made ready ahead of time without 
sacrificing flavor or nutritional value 
are meat loaf and salmon loaf. Pre- 
pare the loaf early and store it in the 
refrigerator, ready to bake; tuck it 
in to bake whenever you have the 
oven going. Serve hot or cold, with 
cucumber sauce or _horse-radish 
sauce whipped up in a jiffy. 


Driep lima and navy beans are as 
good stand-bys in hot weather as they 
are in cold. Put them to soak at night 
in warm water to cover, then simmer 
them gently in the same water (with- 
out soda) until tender. A ham bone 
or chunk of bacon or fat pork cooked 
with them improves the flavor. Serve 
them hot or cold, with crisp sour 
pickles, catsup, or mustard. One 
thing to remember is that if cooked 
beans are to be kept a few days they 
should be cooked, quickly uncovered, 
then stored in the refrigerator, for 
they sour rather easily. 

Make soft custard sauce in the 
double boiler while you are getting 
breakfast, and have it chilled and 
ready to pour over fresh or canned 
fruit, gelatin, or simple puddings at 
noon or night. 

Cover dried apricots or prunes 
with plenty of hot water and let them 
soak overnight; simmer them in the 
soaking water for 30 to 40 minutes, 
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and you have a stand-by dessert for 
as long as they last. They won’t really 
need sweetening, but you can add a 
little sugar, honey, or corn sirup if 
the family insists. 

Keep a jar of chocolate or cocoa 
sirup in the refrigerator, ready to 
make chocolate milk for snacks or 
dinner drinks. 

And now for some good and good- 
for-you meals that will fit neatly into 
your busy-day schedules: 


Hot and Cold Special: Cold lunch 
meats, sliced medium-thin; hot 
creamed potatoes with cheese added; 
buttered string beans; pickles; en- 
riched bread, butter, jam; drop 
cookies; berries with cream; hot or 
iced tea; milk. 

Half-inch slices of liverwurst, fried 
quickly in butter, may be substituted 
for the cold lunch meat. Liver in this 
forin is mighty good, and an excel- 
lent way of living up to that slogan of 
“liver once a week.”’ 


Supper ina Hurry: Hash-browned po- 
tatoes; scrambled eggs with creamed 
leftover vegetables; leaf lettuce with 
old-fashioned cream, sugar, and 
vinegar dressing; raisin rolls, 
warmed; fresh jam; tea; milk. 

To reheat rolls (also pie or drop 
cookies) without heating the oven, 
put an asbestos plate over a range 
burner, place food in a pie pan and 
set on the asbestos mat. Cover with a 
pan or skillet turned upside down. 
Give them plenty of time on low heat. 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 
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Quick 


Mid-morning Snack: Peanut butter and 
sweet-pickle-relish sandwiches on enriched 
or whole-wheat bread; ice-cold chocolate 
milk; crisp raw carrots, quartered length- 
wise, with salt. 

Eat a bite yourself when you fix a lunch 
to send out to the men. You are burning up 
energy, too! 


Another Snack: Deviled-ege sandwiches 
on whole-wheat bread; chilled tomato 
juice sharpened with lemon juice. 

Remember that the harder a person 
works and the hotter the weather, the 
more C and B vitamins he needs. We need 
extra salt in hot weather, too. 


Dinner in 20 Minutes: Macaroni and 
cheese, topped with browned crumbs; but- 
tered carrots; bran rolls, reheated; fresh 
applesauce; molasses cookies; coffee; milk. 

No need to heat the oven for the maca- 
roni and cheese. Cook macaroni as usual, 
drain, add milk and cheese and heat slowly 
until cheese melts. Be sure to use plenty of 
cheese so it can really be called a protein- 
rich dish! Brown crumbs in a skillet and 
sprinkle over the macaroni and cheese in 
the serving dish. It adds to the looks, flavor, 
and crunchy texture. 


Top-of-stove Special: Spanish rice with 
pork chops; mixed greens; enriched bread, 
butter, jelly; cottage cheese; cooked dried 
apricots with top milk; tea or coffee. 

For Spanish rice, brown two or three 
lean pork chops in heavy skillet. Remove, 
and in the hot fat brown the dry rice; then 
add chopped onion, green pepper, toma- 
toes, and seasonings. Cut the meat into 
strips and add. Cover and Jet simmer about 
45 minutes, or until rice is tender. 

Combine turnip tops, carrot tops, dan- 
delion greens, spinach, or whatever you 
have at hand for the mixed greens and 
cook them in a small amount of boiling 
salted water until just tender. Season with 
butter, salt, and pepper to taste, and serve 
at once, with wedges of lemon to squeeze 
over the greens. 


When You Have More Time: Ham and 
fried apples; buttered new potatoes in 
their jackets; hot corn bread; radishes and 
green onions; tapioca cream pudding; 
coffee, milk. 

Boil the tiniest new potatoes, dress them 
with melted butter, and eat skins and all. 
rhey’re delicious. 

And here are a few “‘no trouble” recipes 
you'll find will work well into your double- 
quick summer schedule. They can be done 


n a hurry: 
Liver and Ham Loaf 


1 pound pork or 11% cups soft 
beef liver, sliced bread crumbs 
1 pound smoked teaspoon salt 
ham Vf teaspoon pepper 
1 medium-sized 1 egg, beaten 


onion 1 cup milk 
g green pepper 


To make it easier to grind the liver, sear 
he slices in a small amount of ham fat, 
hen grind medium-fine in food chopper. 
Grind the raw [ Continued on page 85 














AT LAST! A BABY-GENTLE £4 
FLOATING SOAP THAT 
SUDS LIKE SIXTY 
(N HARD WATER! 


YEP. AND | 
SWAN IS PURE AS 
IMPORTED CASTILES ! 
A HONEY ON HANDS! 


















SWAN WINS FLOATING SOAP TITLE 


Hard-water Suds Champ’ 


SPEEDY-SUDS CHAMP IN 
THE LEBORATORY! 


Mechanical swish, tests prove Swan 
suds faster than other floating soaps 
in hard water! Swish Swan in your 
dishpan ! See for yourself! 


; 
i 


CHAMP FOR DISHES, BATH, AND BABY! TRY SWAN! 


; 







Champ for rich, whisk-away-grease dish- 
> washing suds! Tops for mild, agree-with- 
r your-skin lather! Thrifty, too. More soap per 
penny than any leading toilet soap! Get Swan 
today! You can’t buy a purer soap! 


PURE AS IMPORTED CASTHES! 
FLOATING SOAP 


MADE BY LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE MASS 


© ” af 


® 


TUNE IN: “’Welli Swan” + Every Tuesday Night, Columbia Network 
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HOW MANY 


WASHES 


in a Package of 


SOAP? 


About twice as many, lady, 
as you’re getting from your 
present soap .. . by sprin- 
kling a little Climalene into 
the water first. 

Climalene softens water 
—gently loosens grease and 
heavy soil. That means your 
wash comes out cleaner and 
whiter with less soap. 

And don’t forget...a 
teaspoon of Climalene in 
the rinse water helps keep 
soap scum out of clothes. 


Enjoy 3-Way Savings 
1. TEME—tasier rinsing and 
ironing 


2. WORK—No hard rubbing and 
scrubbing 


3. SOAP—Save up to 14 


Farm wives who use Climalene say: 


“It softens water, saves soap 
and loosens dirt so well.” 
Fairfield County, Ohio 
‘‘Easy on my hands, soap saver, 
and helps keep clothes white.” 
Union County, Ohio 
“T use Climalene all the time 
for softening water. It helps get 
the clothes cleaner.’’ Liscomb, Ia. 
‘““My clothes get whiter without 
using so much soap.”’ Waterloo, la. 


The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio 


C: WASH AND CLEAN with 


AT YOUR GROCERS 
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For 


Now is the time to keep simple 
pleasures in our design for living and 
even to go a bit out of our way to re- 
lieve the serious hours with moments 
of fun. A little entertainment will be 
relished by our family and friends. 

But how to entertain? How to af- 
ford the time that’s so hard to spare 
from the tasks at hand! Well, why not 
give a party with a purpose—and ac- 
complish two things at one time. Make 
it a tea party. There is nothing more 
gracious and truly enjoyable or more 
easily prepared. 

Ask the girls to bring their needles 
and knit for Bundles for America. Or 
make it a quilttng party and before 
anyone “sees Nellie home,” be sure 
that she turns in her quota of patches 
for the quilt to be auctioned off for the 
Red Cross or the Community War 
Fund. Another suggestion: your party 
can be the festive finale to the Mon- 
day afternoon club discussion of home 
defense. Ask the men to stop by for a 
cup of tea—they’ll love it spiced—and 
make sure they get a generous helping 
of goodies. 


In EVERY township, school district, 
and village, clubs will be organizing 
for winter study groups. There is much 
planning to do for days ahead. Your 
new neighbor will feel much more 
comfortable if she visits, plans, and 
gets acquainted over a cup of tea. 
Choose the tea party which best 
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Sing a Song of Teatime 







Here's a Vitamin Tea Party. Instead of 
nuts and bonbons, serve crisp, raw veg- 
etables. They're so good with stuffed 
eggs, rolled sandwiches, and hot tea 


eye appeal, sprinkle powdered 


sugar over honey sponge cake top; 
decorate strawberries with a touch, too 


By Florence Smith Vincent 


suits your taste and budget. Take your 
pick —there’s a wide variety. 

There is tea in the intimate manner, 
just for two or a few more who drop 
in. The beverage, accompanied by 
little more than a cooky, is served 
from a tray. 

There is the high tea which almost 
always is a sit-down affair because it 
is really a meal in itself, a top-of-the- 
evening meal served between five and 
seven. The menu more often than not 
comprises a hot dish, with hot breads 
and maybe a salad, and certainly jam 
to make the hot breads taste even 
more delicious. There is some sort of 
dessert, possibly cake with homemade 
preserves, and tea, of course! The 
high tea is much like the Sunday night 
supper, and it can be varied exactly 
as you like it. 


THEN there is the large formal tea to 
honor the bride-to-be or the newest 
young matron or the guest from out of 
town. This is a sip-and-run affair. You 
come, you pay your respects to the 
hostess, chat for a moment or two with 
the guests you know best, sip your tea, 
nibble your cooky, and out you go— 
to make room for somebody else. This 
is the type of tea that is being tempo- 
rarily banished as too elaborate for 
the times. 

Last but not least is the thoroly 
friendly tea—it’s a little on the high 
side but there | Continued on page 83 
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Home , 


Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


Q. Is it incorrect to hang groupings of pic- 
tures in ‘‘stairsteps’’ or should they be hung 
side by side? 


A. It’s difficult to say what is correct and 
incorrect in hanging pictures; so much 
depends on the size and shape of the wall 
space, the object over which the pictures 
are hung, and the pictures themselves. 
However, a general rule is to avoid stag- 
gered effects in groups of pictures hung 
on an ordinary wall space. This line is 
not in conformity with the other furnish- 
ings; a straight arrangement is much 
better. One place where the “‘stair-step” 
grouping is attractive is above stairsteps 
themselves. Stairs as such usually are 
uninteresting, but you can often make 
them really decorative by a well-chosen 
grouping of pictures, such as flower prints 
or landscapes, hung up one wall. 


Q. We recently moved into a larger house 
and must furnish a dining-room. Will you 
please give us some ideas? We can't afford 
to buy a new suite. 


A. There are lots of ideas you can work 
out to make a really charming dining- 
room with very little money. First of all, 
you must have a table, and I suggest you 
haunt sales and secondhand shops until 
you find one which will fit well into your 
room. Choose a simple table without a lot 
of fancy trimmings. If you’re lucky you 
might find one which is of a really lovely 
wood. Remove all the old varnish and 
stain and refinish in its natural color. Or 
if the lines of the table are good but the 
wood poor, try enameling it. To go with 
this you might turn four or six ordinary 
kitchen chairs into smart upholstered 
numbers, with cotton batting seat and 
gay gingham covers. Make a slip for each 
back and a pleated or gathered ruffle 
around each seat. Or it’s often easy to 
pick up for a song a half-dozen dark 
dining-room chairs which can be scraped 
down and given a bleached finish and 
leatherette seat cover. The storage prob- 
lem may be solved by the use of an ordi- 
nary chest of drawers painted or stained 
to match the rest of the furnishings. Or 
perhaps you’ve inherited one of those 
glassed-in china closets. Paint the interior 
a contrasting color and arrange on the 
shelves colorful china and glass. These 
are only a few suggestions—no doubt 
many more will occur to you when you 
get started on your “furniture hunt.” 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. This service is free. 
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by hushands kisses were cold as ice 


HOW A FARM WIFE OVERCAME 
THE “ONE NEGLECT” THAT 
SO OFTEN RUINS A MARRIAGE 







1. 1 never dreamed I'd be a neglected wife. We were so much in love, at first 
we lived only for each other, and our farm. But Jack grew cool, indifferent. 

















2. | was miserable. I couldn’t understand the 
reason until one day an old chum, who'd been 
a trained nurse, came to our neighborhood. 
Bless her, she soon set me straight! “Perhaps it’s 
your fault,” she began. “‘Nothing chills a hus- 
band’s love quicker than carelessness about fem- 
inine hygiene (intimate personal cleanliness).” 















J 
4 


¥ 








3. She told me how thousands of modern wom- 
en use Lysol for intimate feminine cleanli- 
ness. “You see,” my friend explained, “Lysol 
is so gentle it won’t harm sensitive tissues— 
just follow the easy directions on the bottle.” 
“And,” she added, “Lysol disinfectant cleanses, 
deodorizes—it is an effective germicide.” 








4. The very next day, I bought a bottle of Lysol 
at the drug store in town. The results were all 
my friend predicted. And my marriage is once 
more a happy honeymoon. 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC— gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no 
free alkali, It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIVE—a power/ul germicide,ac- 
tive in presence of organic matter (such 
as mucus, serum, etc.). SPREADING— 
Lysol solutions spread and thus virtu- 
ally search out germs in deep crevices. 
ECONOMICAL—small bottle makes al- 
most 4 gallons of solution for feminine 
hygiene. CLEANLY ODOR—disappears 
after use. LASTING—Lysol keeps full 
strength indefinitely, no matter how 
often it is uncorked. 














Disinfectant 





FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 


BF For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard 
or letter for Booklet S.F.-942. Address, Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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It’s the onl heater 


of its kind in the 
world! Employs 





Look for the Nome 
WARM MORNING 








new, patented construc- 
tion principles to assure 
more complete combus- 
tion, superior radiation 
and greater oon: 
Your home is WAR 

every MORNINGregard- 
less of the weather. Re- 
quires less attention than 


most furnaces. MODEL 120A 
Heats All Day and Night 
Without Refueling 
e@ Semi-automatic, maga- 
CABINET 

MODEL 420 
li bun- WARM™-EVER 
a eccof hot water for from Water Heater 


zine feed. Holds 100 Ibs. 
of coal. 
@ Burns any kind of coal, 
one to four families atanastounding fuel saving. 
Sold by 18,000 retail Hardware, Furniture, Coal 
and Lumber Dealers throughout the nation. 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 





(anthracite, bituminous, 


@ No Clinkers, only fine ash. 
e Solid and substantial— 
yet neat in appearance. 
Gives years of service. 
e Low in first cost—costs 
much less to use. 
Also see the WARM-EVER 
Coal-Burning Water Heater, 
which employs entirely new 
and revolutionary construc- 
tion and combustion princi- 











114 W. Eleventh St. Kansas City, Mo. 





BUNIONS <7 


fi. 


LARGE OR 
TENDER JOINTS 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, ‘i 
gc a7 relief with the New Super- 

ft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . .. how they lift shoe 
pressure off the sensitive spot and protect the 

joint. New in design and texture and 630 

softer than before! not come off in the . 

More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 

where, Insist on Dr. Scholl's 


D! Scholls Zino pads 











Jo Relieve 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 


I just love to get your friendly letters 
and hear about you, your families, 
friends, shopping trips, visits, your pets, 
chores, your school work. I only wish I 
could answer each of you personally, 
but there are over 40,000 members in 
our club now, so you can understand 
why that is impossible. Please consider 
this letter as my reply to all of you, won’t 
you? And thank you for writing. 

You’ll notice many of the fun-makers 
—jokes, games, tongue-twisters, riddles, 
poems—are from our own Playfellows. 
It’s nice to share these with others, so if 
you have any, why don’t you tell about 
them? Whenever we use a Playfellow’s 
contribution on this page we pay $1 for it. 

It’s fine to see so many of you try for 
the contests. Of course, we all can’t win 
because there aren’t enough prizes to go 
around, but there’s always a chance— 
and anyway, it’s fun to try, isn’t it? Good 
luck to you! 

If you want to join our club, just send 
me your name and address and I’ll send 
you one of our red, white, and blue 
membership pins. The only dues—a 
friendly letter to me every month. Now, 
let’s have some fun! 


* * * 


PIGGY GRUNT: Choose one player to 
be “it”; blindfold and give him a long 
stick: Other players walk in a circle 
around “it.”” When “it” calls “Stop!” all 
players do so, and with his stick “‘it” tries 
to tap someone. When he succeeds he 
says, “Piggy, grunt!” The one he has 
tapped with the stick must grunt like a 
pig. “It” tries to guess who is grunting. 
If he succeeds after the first guess, that 
person becomes “‘it.” If he doesn’t suc- 
ceed, he must go around the circle, tap 
someone else, and go thru the same thing. 
This is loads of fun and it will bring a 


lot of laughs. 
—Joan Woods, R. 1, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


te . 4 * 
Al OH, HURLEY! 


ax 


One morning a young fellow named Hurley 
Started for school bright and early. 

At the crossroads, they say, 

He turned the wrong way— 
And Teacher's still asking, ‘Where's 


Hurley?” 
—Joseph Davis. 
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When friends are picked to head a team 
Be glad and proud of that; 

If envy prompts unkind remarks, 
You're just a pussy cat! 


—Mary Rowell Smith 
* * * 
CAN YOU ADD A LETTER before each 


of the following words to make entirely 
new words? If you do it right the new 
letters, in the order given, will form the 
name of a very prominent man in today’s 
national affairs. One dollar in War Sav- 
ings Stamps for the three neatest correct 
solutions. 


am elf at 
pen state over 
pine end ear 


* * * 
TONGUE-TWISTERS: How fast can you 


say these without a mistake? 
1. A rat ran over the roof of the house 
with a piece of liver near the roof of his 
mouth. 2. Six slick, slippery snakes slid 
slowly backwards. 3. Once a tooter who 
tooted the flute tried to tutor two tooters 
to toot. Said the two to the tooter, “Is it 
harder to toot or to tutor two tooters to 
toot?” 

—Vernita Cope, R. 1, Birdseye, Indiana. 


* * * 
RIDDLES: 1. What saucy bird you’ve 


sometimes met is found within the al- 
phabet? 2. Just a vegetable like others; 
children say it teasing mothers? 


Answers: 
‘(sn 3aq) aonnay “Zz *(Ael) [7 


—Laura Engblom, R. 3, Mora, Minnesota. 
* . * 


BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before Sept. 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


* * * 
$1 PRIZE-WINNERS FOR MAY 


Esther Hufford, R. 1, Copley, Ohio; 
Kenneth Brinson, R. 2, Hoisington, 
Kansas; Yettie Reitsma, B. 378, Ever- 
green Park, Illinois. Congratulations! 















Sing a Song of Teatime 


[ Continued from page 80 } 


need be no hot dish. In conformity with 
the national defense and economy pro- 
gram, the dishes are fewer and as simple as 
can be . . . but they are chock-full of 
nourishment. It’s usually the choice of all 
teas for women, and men, too, who enjoy 
getting together, combining business with 
pleasure. 

Such a tea is the subject of the illustra- 
tion. And vitamins are the feature of the 
fare because, as one nutrition expert puts 
it, “Vitamins put a chip on your shoulder, 
keep you on the outside of mental hospitals, 
give you a skin you love to touch, and pre- 
serve your vision.” 

Of course, vitamins can’t do everything 
—they are only part of the nutrition 
story. They don’t build bones and they 
give no energy . . . it takes other food ele- 
ments to do these things. But proteins and 
calories are another story. 

*Tis vitamins we’re interested in. So we 
set before our guests a plate of sandwiches 
made of slices of white and whole-wheat 
bread rolled into cornucopias and filled 
alternately with thin slices of salmon and a 
mixture of cream cheese and chives. In- 
stead of nuts and bonbons we give them 
tender raw vegetables to crunch. Every 
one of them cold and crisp . . . slices of 
cucumber, celery hearts, thin-as-tissue 
carrot curls, tiny whole carrots, sprays of 
green water cress, olives stuffed and not 
stuffed, and the youngest radishes you can 
find in your fall garden. 

rhe perfect end to this vitamin-laden 
fare are those time-honored boon com- 
panions, tea and cake. The tea is brewed 
to the rich flavor point . . . from three to 
five minutes . . . and the honey sponge is 
made from a recipe in which honey takes 
the place of sugar. To give it eye appeal, 
the top of the cake is sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar and the red noses of the ripe 
strawberries encircling the cake have a 
touch of the same confection. END 





Our “Save Sugar” 
Winners 


Successful Farming’ s Tasting-Test Kitchen 
has been a busy place since our “Save 
Sugar” Recipe Contest got under way. The 
judges had a difficult time selecting the 
winners, for there were thousands of recipes. 

Our $10 top winner is Mrs. F. W. Meyer, 
Minburn, Iowa, whose Honey Ginger 
Cake made the judges cast a 100-percent 
vote in its favor. The second prize of $5 
was awarded to Mrs. Earl B. Hymbaugh, 
Hopedale, Illinois. Hers is a Peanut Butter 
Cooky recipe. 

A fluffy white cake, the third and $3 
award-winner, was submitted by Mrs. 
Kenneth Kishpaugh, Sand Creek, Michi- 
gan. Mrs. Alex Kowalczyk, Little Falls, 
Minnesota, received the fourth prize of $2 
lor her Chocolate Drop Cooky recipe. 

Che ten winners of $1 prizes were: Mrs. 
E. E. Kline, Laurel, Iowa; Mrs. Edith 
surris, Rock Falls, Illinois; Miss LaVerne 
Kelly, Fordville, North Dakota; Mrs. 
Wiliam J. Murphy, O’Neill, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Otto Bruning, Robinson, Kansas; 
Mrs. Charles Johnson, Dexter, Iowa; Mrs. 
Paul Sponslvi, Kenton, Ohio; Mrs. Orville 
Morris, Earlham, Iowa; Mary Oma Mon- 
ahan, Webster, Wisconsin; and Mrs. 
Lauren Traxler, West Unity, Ohio. 


Hooray! A peacherino ! 


AND...SO EASY ON YOUR SUGAR! 


M-m-m! Chuck-full of 
luscious goodness! 
Made with fresh egg 
and milk! This light, 
fluffy Minute Tapioca 
cream makes a grand 
nutritious dessert, espe- 
cially for folks who are working hard. Helps 
give them extra oomph for wartime jobs! 


What's more, you need 
only fowr tablespoons 
of sugar to make this 
smooth, delicious Min- 
ute Tapioca dessert. (Or 
—if you prefer to cut 





down the amount of 
sugar still more—use 2 tablespoons of sugar 


and 2 tablespoons of corn syrup.) 






* Here’s another tip... you can use Minute Tapioca in dozens of 
ways to add zest to thrifty meals! Try it in meat loaf to stretch meat. 
Wonderful for soups, pie fillings. See recipes on the package. 






















PEACH TAPIOCA CREAM 


1 egg yolk 1 egg white 
2 cups milk 14 teaspoon flavoring 


Canned sliced peaches 


pan. Add Minute Tapioca, 


3, tablespoons Minute Tapioca 

4 tablespoons sugat 
mane aw - on ue milk. — wert 
5 See i boil over direct heat, stirring constant y- — 
Peat ong ee will be thin. Do not “age gag egg 
ae eo ; not dry; add remaining net d 
a ‘ue with rotary ¢88 po ate 
“a gradually into ¢88 white. Cool—m 


sof - Baines 
‘ghtly cool, stir in fla any 
thickens as it cools. When re Garnish PEWUe 


i i n into sh 
ary tres and maraschino cherry. Serves 
Ve 5. All measurements are level. = 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 


4 to 








Books—Poulitry Husbandry, by M. A. Jull. A favorite source of clearly presented, thoroly accurate infor- 
mation on all phases of production of market poultry and eggs. This highly informative book should be in 
every poultryman’s library. Illustrated, 525 pages. cloth; price, $4.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 


kes—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job of 
wiring, tells a how to figure proper wire sizes for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient lighting. 
If you have electricity already, you'll use this book; if you are getting ready for electricity, this book is a real 
investmen , Cloth, $1.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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Helps for the Perfect Hostess 


Table Setting in the Farm Home. 28-page illus- 
trated booklet of simple, attractive table settings, 
plus china, silver, glassware, and linen suggestions 
for buffet suppers, tea parties, birthday parties, 
wedding dinners, etc. Know the right thing to do. 

¢ certain your arrangements are correct and at- 
tractive. Send for this booklet. Only......... 10c 


Dishing Up for Dozens. A helpfui guide for you who 
must plan meals for large groups. fiere are quantity 
recipes for party crowds, family get-togethers, 
community suppers, etc. Includes procedure for 
meal planning and menus for different occasions. 
SnuAden ndinads ds eawarcetnashattegehsss « 


Successful Parties. 24-page booklet brim-full of fun- 
making ideas, contains suggestions for invitations, 
decorations, refreshments, and entertainment for 
ll different, unusual parties. Make your party 
one to remember. Send for this party booklet to- 
LN <n cb. v0.4 04 paencenataes ooh 4c 


Rules for Shuffleboard, Badminton, Deck Ten- 
nis, Paddle Tennis. For hours of solid enjoyment, 
try playing these sports. These rules will guide 
you.. COPS OCR SHES EHEDOECMOCSS OSLO EH ESES®S 5e 


New eciaiiite to Old Questions in Canning. 
Everything you need to know about canning vege- 
tables, fruits, soups, meats. Includes timetable for 
ES OS ee NE TE Ee DE IE Me PS A 4e 

Successful Pickle Recipes. Like crisp pickles with 
a tasty tang? Our 32-page booklet chock-full of 
pickle recipes is what you need. Tells you how to 
make cucumber, vegetable, fruit, dill, sweet, and 
sour pickles. Also explains what causes poor 
pickles and how to prevent pickle failures. Now is 
the time to get this booklet. Only............ 10c 


THIRST AID 








On A hot, sultry day, what could be 
more refreshing than a cool, frosty 
drink? Revive and surprise your fam- 
ily by serving them such refreshment 
when the thermometer soars. Cool 
drinks offer relief to the hottest and 
weariest of us. Successful Farming’s 
leaflet ‘“‘Cool-Quick Drinks for Hot 
Days” will give you ideas for new, 
tantalizing drinks. This leaflet con- 
tains 24 different, delicious, tested 
recipes . . . recipes for iced tea, coffee, 
fruit drinks, and soft drinks. Add these 
recipes to your file. You'll find them 
easy and simple to make—delicious 
to drink. Price? Only 4c. Write us 
today for your copy. 


Club Helps 


Grandma Shakes the Family Tree. An easy-to- 
give skit (requiring few characters) which points 
up some mighty important facts about nutrition.6c 


Machine Age Baby. A patriotic playlet requiring 
four characters and few costumes. Ideal for enter- 
tainment during present times............... 6c 

Background for Betty. An amusing one-act play on 
the selection of correct colors to use in furnishing 
your home. Especially suitable for homemaking 
clubs and other groups. Special price for club 
I EEE ee 10c 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them. Complete 
directions for staging a dance program—all na- 
tions. Effective and novel entertainment..... . 10¢ 

Funds for Clubs or Chapter. Contains scores of 
tested money-making ideas, gathered from hun- 
dreds of financially successful organizations, Each 


CP WE is cn ccc ther tec seke dbo ceevesnces so OS 
Farm Picture Taking. Tells how to take good pic- 
tures all around the farm.................+... 3c 


@ Please be certain your complete name, rural 
route number, city, and state are listed when 
placing your order. For these helps write to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3109 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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This is the attractive Colonial farmhouse the Whitlocks planned, contracted for, and helped 
build. Unusual feature: the home is as nearly on one level as convenience and privacy 
would permit. The siding is of self-cleaning, vitreous, asbestos-cement shingling, which 
means no upkeep and definite fire-safeness. Shown here before landscaping was completed 


Then Mrs. Whitlock Took Over 
the Drawing Board 


—and the result was one which will make any farm home- 


maker exclaim, “Why, here's a home that really fits our farm!" 


Just four sentences sum up the build- 
ing adventure of the John Whitlocks of 
Illinois, an adventure that sets the stage 
for other farm families waiting war’s end 
so they can put their savings to work 
again: “A man drew plans from a sketch 
I had made—worked for two months and 
did not get plans to suit me. So I got 
some paper and made my own blue- 
prints. We let the contract ourselves for 
carpenter labor, electric work, and fur- 
nace; the rest of the labor was hired by 


the hour, and we put in about 200 of 
those hours ourselves. We purchased all 
our own materials and found by shop- 
ping for them we could make a nice 
saving.” 

That they made a nice answer to the 
old question “What is a farm home?” a 
well as a nice saving can be seen by a 
glance at the plans. The house is built on 
four slightly staggered levels: the main 
floor—reinforced, insulated cement over 
gravel fill—is just [ Continued on page 89 





This home won second place ; 
for new farmhouses costing 
over $4,000 in Successful 
Farming’s 1941 Building and i 
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How to Care for Your 


Rugs and Carpets 
[ Continued from page 77 | 


shampoo and a thoro rinsing and drying. 
You can shampoo some rugs and carpets 
at home, however, if you’re very careful. 
Make a rich, thick soapsuds with little 
water. Test a corner, first, to make sure the 
colors are fast, then, taking a small area at 
a time, spread on the suds, rubbing them 
in with a soft brush or cloth, using a circu- 
lar motion. Scrape off the lather with a 
dull-edged knife; wipe up the remaining 
suds with a dry cloth. Rinse rug several 
times, to be sure all soap particles are re- 
moved, and wipe with a dry cloth. Unless 
you can rinse the rug completely, avoid 
using soapy solutions when cleaning it on 
the floor; if thoro rinsing isn’t possible, the 
oily residue which remains mats the rug 
pile and collects dirt readily. It must be 
remembered not to wet the rug thru to the 
back. Should this happen, prop up the rug, 
if possible, so the backing will dry. When 
it’s left flat on the floor where it can’t dry 
quickly, mildew and rotting are likely to 
follow. Brush the pile to go in the natural 
direction. 

The absorbent powdered rug cleaner is 
very effective; it brightens the floor-cover- 
ing as it cleans. It is sprinkled on the floor, 
brushed in, and allowed to remain long 
enough to absorb the dirt, then it’s vacuum 
cleaned. A quick-drying solvent does the 
brightening job well, too; when using it, 
let in plenty of fresh air! 

Get your family together and enlist their 
co-operation in helping to keep rugs and 
carpets clean. Their pride will challenge 
them to pick up their feet, and spill fewer 
things on the floor! END 


Dinner on the 
Double Quick 


[ Continued from page 79 | 


smoked ham, onion, and green pepper. 
Add bread crumbs, salt, and pepper. Mix 
with liver and ham. Combine beaten egg 
with milk; add to meat. Mix thoroly. Pack 
lightly in greased loaf pan (nine by five 
inches), and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F) one hour. Serve hot or cold. 
Serves eight. 


Cucumber Sauce 


1 tablespoon 
lemon juice 


Ve cup heavy 
cream, sweet or 


sour or vinegar 
1 cup shredded fq teaspoon salt 
cucumber Pepper 


Whip cream stiff. Pare and shred cu- 
cumber; drain, and fold into whipped 
cream, with lemon juice or vinegar and 
salt and pepper to taste. Makes about one 
and one-half cups, serving eight. Serve with 
hot or cold salmon or meat loaf. 


Horse-radish—Mustard Sauce 


%e cup heavy ¥4 cup prepared 
cream, sweet or horse-radish 
sour Vy teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon pre- Pepper 
pared mustard 


Whip cream, blend in other ingredients, 
and serve with meat or fish loaf, or with 
hot or cold baked ham or corned beef. 
Makes three-fourths cup sauce, serving 
six to eight. END 





For Years and Years a favorite 


for years and years. 


HULMAN & CO. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Founded in 1848 


@When daughter turns to mother 
for baking advice, grandmother's 
baking day secret usually comes 
out... “Use Clabber Girl” ... and 
the young housewife learns that 
Clabber Girl has been a baking 


day favorite in millions of homes 


Vot Modern as Tomorroy 


ax 
J 


CLABBER GIR 


- Baking Powder » 








BOOKS 


Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by H. P. Richter. 
Shows exactly how to do a proper job of wiring, tells you 
how to figure proper wire sizes for the power loads, out- 
lines principles of efficient lighting. If you have electricity 
already, you'll use this book; if you are getting ready for 
electricity, this book is a real investment. Illustrated. 
200 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. Lioyd, long 
recognized as an authoritative text of vegetable growing 
has been revised and brought up to date in the light ot 
recent developments in this field. Illustrated, 344 pages, 
cloth, $3.00. 


Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. Elaborate and 4 
to-date tables give average composition of feedstufis, 
digestible nutrients they contain, fertilizing constituents 
and feeding standards for farm animals. Full discussion ot 
summaries of thousands of actual feeding experiments are 
here available for your own information. It is a book that 
contains money-saving and money-making information 
for every livestock man who will use it. Illustrated, 1050 
pages, artificial leather, $5.00. 


Milk and Milk Products, by Eckles, Combs, and Macy. 
Here is a book that gives up-to-the-minute information 
on chemistry and bacteriology of milk, on everyday 


dairy processes, on dairy products ——, on dairy 
testing, on dairy calculations. Illustrated, 380 pages, 


cloth, $3.50. 
Send Money to 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


YES SIR! 
NOW IS THE TIME... 


... for salesmen who understand 
farmers to make $150 to $250 
a month! 





With the American farmers being called on 
to increase their production in the Food-for- 
Freedom program, they must keep abreast of 
the latest developments in agriculture. 


Because of this, the demand for our product is 
increasing daily—and five men are needed 
in each of the grain and livestock states to 
present our program to the farmers. 


If you know farmers and their problems, have 
a car and are interested in a selling job, write 
to one of the addresses below. 


If you live in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio, write C. R. Canfield, Box 511, Ra- 
venna, Ohio; Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, write Sid Beebe, Box 555, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota Missouri, Kansas, or 
Oklahoma, write J. E. Nicholson, Box 152, 
Cameron, Missouri; Michigan or Indiana, 
write A. E. Schultz, Box 55, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. 
Cooper, Box 7, Galesburg, Illinois; lowa or 
Nebraska, write Ray kman of Sensentel 
Farming, bes Moines, lowa. 
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SAVE FOODS e SUGAR 


with the Mikalson Fruit Jar Condi- 

} Ctamee. It stops : "et i] 

/ milky peas, darkening » ete. 
Kees; 


Le 
/\~ a 






sta 
size jar level, removing nicks. 
Ceased mfg. for duration. Suppl 


3 going fast. Order now. $3.95 prepaid; 
~ ull instructions. 


MIKALSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D. Box 701, Everett, Wash. 


FARM TELEPHONES 
SAVE UP TO 75%! 


Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and re- 
airs. Standard Makes. Write for Free 
3ulletin on telephones and prices. 


t FARM TELEPHONE CO. 
H Rogers Park Station Dept. $-8, Chicago, Il, 


ENLARGEMENTS 
Films carefully developed and enlarged, 
8 ex., 25c; 16 ex., 50c. 
Ball Studies, Bex 275, St. Leuis, Me. 



















’ ! 
for STOUT 
WOMEN 


Rush 


y Coupon 


YES! It’s FREE! Mail the 
coupon for Style Book showing 
hundreds of styles,all fashioned 
toslenderize your figure. See how 
easily you can look slimmer, 
smarter and more charming! 

Thisgay Cotton Print Cloth 

dress is one of many, ranging 
from $1.98 to $16.95. Also 
coats, hats, hosiery, shoes, 
underwear, blankets, curtains, 
bedspreads—all priced low. 
Send for FREE Style Book now, 


Jane /ryant ju 
752 &. MARKET ST.- INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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e===—Former’s Trading Center === 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 
(no iNustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farmi: 


ng, Des 





Moines, Iowa, tor complete information. 








FILM FINISHING 


EMPLOYMENT 


FARMS—REAL ES ESTATE E 








Discriminating Camera Fans! Clip this 
ad and send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls 
developed, your choice, two beautiful 
double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two 
prints each good i Other money 
saving coupons included. Ray’s Photo 
Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! 
Eight-exposure roll developed, printed and 
coupon for your choice of two beautiful 
5 x 7 double w nm wl professional enlarge- 
ments, one tin’ ment, or eight 
reprints for 25c coin. ighest ity 





Three Cyinte Each Good Negative, 6 to 
‘oa olis, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprintn, 3c. Fred R. East tman, 
Bode, Iowa. 


Two Sets of *‘Deckledge"’ Prints with 
ag roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
it kledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
oe Com y, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 

enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Over 19 reprints, 2} ec. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, Iowa. WW 
Begins.” 











—~ anteed. Mailing envelo; on req 
Min Photo Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
onr roll 25c. Eueptrewe years of satisfied 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls develo; with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior uality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., La 
Crosse, Wis. 





Now You Can Get Life-Time Guaran- 
teed, World Famous Kodak Finishing— 
any size 6 or 8 oxporre roll developed and 
rinted for ie 5c. The Fox Company— 
World's Kodsk Finishers, Deyt. 
SF, San aeR. Texas. 





Two Fine Bromide Enlargements With 
8 Prints from all 8-exposure rolls developed, 
only 25¢e. These beautiful enlargements 
make splendid presentation or hanging 

pictures. Finerfotos, Box G-898, Minne 


apolis, Minn. 
16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
rae 4 album with first order. Lifetone 
tudios, Dept. A-935, Des Moines, lowa. 








No Free Offers! No Automatic Printers! 
Individual Attention to Each Negative. 
Roll Develo and Bight Sparkl Prints 
25c. Immediate Service. Write for Mailing 
Bags. Universal Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


Service. Lens Photos, 
maa C-10, anesville, Wis. 


ree! Best sn*pshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


= ae =? ey. and 2 enlargements, 


prints 25c. Fast 
Rervice Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, 











Special Limited Offer! If you enclose 
this advertisement, 4 Enlargements from 4 
negatives 10c coin. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 


Free Beautiful Album with cellophane 
sarvelones, plus Roll Developed, Two Sets 
Prints, 30c. Same-Day Service, Pho-T-Pho, 
Box 2404, Highland Park, Mich. 


ayy ay Putes pares from each pic- 
ture on r t Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-l, » Fwy “Wi “y 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge ints, ‘25. 
pn tal Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 


Sixteen Prints or eight prints and two 
enlargements with roll 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Ace Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 














Make Easy Money Selling Foremost Line 

Christmas cards. “Leader” assortment 21 

gorprous folders going like “Wildfire.” 
lis for $1.00, op, San o8 tow an SOs. Actual 


r 
two portfolios imprint cards and Free Gift 
offers. Silver Swan Studios, Inc., 320 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. 50, New York. 


bone Cash Earnings Easy. Show 
jends, others finest value Christmas 
50 for $1. Also f 








A Reasonable Down Payment will a 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get 2 Vacns Cu the Seo Ene te North 
Dakota or Northe Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good _ lands at 
aon g that will never be lower. Crop pa 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which Rate 
d in. Ask about ye a rates 








Cards with name 

“Hertelart 21-c: 21-card $1 a 
—Gift Etchi 8 ples -_~ 
chings. aa 

. HertelArt, 305 Adams, Dept. 328, 





Salesmen! Exclusive suesteney for sale to 
farmers of National ~ ei mee a. Tax 
Record. First record to conform with 
farmers’ income tax blank. Sim . Copy- 
righted. Sells five out of six. Give expert 
The’ “aicchat” Pubuabing company 

c ompany, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Groceries Free. Jus 








. Be 
dress. Zanol, 6315 Monmouth, Cincin- 
Ohio. 


Send for Bones No. 27. 
Commissioner, 3 Soo Buila- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Equipped Farm & Geo Station— 60a 
cropland, pasture & wood, fruit; 
room dwelling overlooking lake, barn, 
other buildings; $2500, terms, team, ( 
cattle, hos. hens, crops, machinery, gas 


ay t- thrown in; page 61 
Free . 1384 many 








} I Strout Realty, 255- 4th Ave., 
N. Y. City. 
Farm Bargains. Washington, 


Good 

Minnesota, Montana, daho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. Specify state 
J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St 
Paul, Minn. 








Sell Season's Gavteemes Card Hit! 
America’s finest ortment, $1. 
assort- 


ments; Perso’ Christmas C 50 for $1. 
Free samples. Wetmore & SS) ~~ 749 
Monroe, Dept. 665, Rochester, New York. 





Christmas Card Salespeople—Sell most 
complete line. New Embossed name-im- 
printed Christmas Cards, 50 for $l. 


al + RE seller pays 50c. Stationery; others. 
les ~~ peeves. Artistic, . a7 Way, 
ew k. 





Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large 
oil colored 5x7 enlargement with every 
roll developed and emeeneet prints 25c, 
or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Re eprints 
ge. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
pe 25ce coin; 116 size or smaller; 

nmlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
W1E. Boston, Mass. 





Fast Service—Sixteen prints and free en- 
largement with roll 25c. Sixteen reprints 
25¢e. 7 75 Reprints $1.00. Three enlargements 

25c. Pictoral Studios, 2955A Lincoln St., 
Minne apolis, Minn. 


Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


16 Beautiful Deckledged Prints and two 

5 x 7 enlargements on each roll, 25c. Re- 

ints 2c each. Bee Photo Service, Green- 
eld, Iowa. 


Roll ange ag Eight § cnenny 4x 6 En- 
largements, Sixteen Sparkling Prints 
25e. Faster, uality Service. Crys 
Studios, Box 159-A, Rushford, Minn. 











Men! Hottest field right now is Fruit 
growing. Rush name for 


ig earnings easy—even spare time. 
Experience unnecessary. Outfit Free. 
Stark, Dept. A-106, Louisiana, Missouri. 





Make Money! Show exclusive Christmas 

Cards with name, tad for $1, up. Large se- 

lection. 21-card “J ay Box", $1; 

other popular assort Sones on 

sperevis. Janes Art Seudios: 1225 ord, 
pt. 599, Rochester, New York. 





Roll Develo: —Three Beautiful - 
largements, 16 neverfade prints, 25c. 

prints 3c. Fastest service, finest quality 
guaranteed. Dick's Photo, Louisville, Ky. 





COONHOUNDS 


FOR FARM WOMEN 





Coon Hunters—Offer honestly trained, 
natural born, strait cooners, also combina- 
tion hunters that strike, drive coon until 
treed, any hunting grounds. They are 
wide, fast, hustling hunters. Good voices, 
cold noses, constant true tree barkers. 
Experienced on old wise wild coon. Have 
rabbit hounds that wil! drive rabbit until 
shot or holed in briers, brush, swamps. Fox 
hounds that jump and run tox until caught 
or holed. Also high clase squirrel dogs. All 
dogs sold on trial. Write for prices and 
terms before you buy. Lewis Coonhound 
Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 





Coon Hunters—I Am _ The Champion 
Coon Hunter Of Kentacky. Have trained 
Coonhounds for 22 years. I know what one 
is. Offer you I believe the best in Male or 
Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black- 
Tans. Open and Silent Trailers. 3 to 5 years 
old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 

ound. Sold on trial. Write for prices. 

N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, 
Murray, Ky. 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, rabbit and combi- 
nation hunting hounds—shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Ken- 
jane Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky 


Make Up To $25-$35 week as a trained 
practical nurse. Learn quickly at home, 

time. Easy tuition payments. Earn 
while you learn—many earn hundreds of 
dollars while studying. Easy to understand 
lessons, endorsed by physicians. H 
school not required. Our 42nd year. Write 
for free booklet and sample lesson 
Chicago Scho@ of Nursing, Dept. 8 -8, 
vhicago. 





lure Wool Clothing—Ski suits, ore, 
yates . Direct from mill to wearer. Write 
‘or folder. Also your own wool carded. 

Merrill Woolen Mills, Merrill, Wisconsin. 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to call 

on farmers. Some making $100.00 - c 

week. Experience unnecessary. 

— Company, Dept. 602, Seamee 
noi 


Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes ¢ = 
families. Good profits for hustlers. 
today. Rawleigh Co., Dept. LssHw 
Freeport, Ill. 








Amazing Magic Purse unfolds into 
roomy sho shopoine Dee bag. Sensational seller— 
money. sent on trial. 
Kristee 120, Akron, Ohio. 


Fou, Pe Deets for Dry Feed = Ole 
~My Worm Expeller 

lesmen Wanted. lidwest Mineral 
Company, Greenwood, Indiana. 


HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 











Yarns: All wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled 
bp mig Free samples and directions. Buy 

frect. Save Money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box-K, Harmony, Maine. 


FEMALE HELP 
WANTED 


Make Easy Cash showing Christmas 
re. Beautiful Name-Imprinted folders 

or $1. New 21-card $1 ‘Christmas 
Bells Assortment pays you 50c. Ten other 
Assortments. Free Samples. Grogan, 











$15.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded coon- 
hound. Have several. Hunted last season, 
treeing nicely. Shipped COD or will fur- 
nish free description. Coonhound Kennel, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FARM SEEDS AND — 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fall Blooming Iris (Blooms in Spring 
also) ten choice varieties including pink 
“Autumn Dawn,” one dollar. Five varie- 








ties Red Toned Iris including Red Flare, 
Thirty cents. Ten varieties Oriental Pop- 
yies including Perry's White, one dollar. 


‘ive varieties Peonies including Golden 
Harvest, one dollar. Goiden Fragrant 
Garden Thyme, liberal plant Twenty 
cents. Plants labeled and postpaid. De- 
scriptive List Free. A. B. Katkamier, 
Macedon, N. Y. 





Burpee’s Daffodil Bulbs, 3 for 10c— 
Special! Best colors, all kinds Daffodils, 
mixed. Guaranteed to bloom. 3 Bulbs 10c; 
32 for $1.00; postpaid. Burpee’s Fall Bulb 
Book Free. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 137 
Burpee Building, Clinton, Lowa, or Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





30 East Adams, Dept. H-62, Chicago. 





Call On Friends with sensational Person- 

al Christmas Cards from 50 for $1.00 up. 

Stationery. Also magnificent 21 Card $1. 

Assortment. Profit 50c. Experience un- 

necessary. oy on approv al. Wallace 

von 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. M-53, New 
ork. 





Earn To $23 Weekly taking orders in 
home for dresses at $2.29. Just one of 110 
wonderful values. No investment. Give 

age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 
43022, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fur-Fish-Game is just the monthly 


magazine you have been looking for. 

Edited by A. V aoe , an ardent hunter, 

fisherman ai r, who sees its 64 
are chocked Mo of inte’ articles 

fiustrated = actual photos on Hunting, 
ins, ~~ ogs, 


Raw Fur om Question Box, x 
Edited by well eed men such as 

——e Dailey and Decker. Price i5e a 

opy or $1.80 a year on newsstand. Special 

er 6 months only 50c. To obtain offer 

clip ad and send with name and remittance 

(stamps or to Fur-Fish-Game, 
76 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Judging Farm Animals, by Charlies 8. 
Plumb. ith every farm youngster and 
every other farm family member on the 
livestock farm wane interested > 4 
business of judging farm animals, this is 
book that will be studied from_ cover to 
cover. Over 600 es of real ym 
on every phase of judging all t 
and dairy cattle, horses, m Pay - Aah, in 
ton and wool sheep, pena, mee and bacon 
hogs, and so on. Here is a fine looking book 
full of helpful information.. Mtustrated, 608 
, cloth, $3.00. Send money to Success- 
ul Farming. 


U 1 Farm Buys at hg prices still 

available 2S. R and So. Dakota 
Land is —~g -& your farm Now! 
Attractive t oe — Yor iy specifying 

location. - The Federal of 
Omaha, Omaha, Neb a 





Produce for Victory and family security 
on good farm land for sale in Minnesota, 
Dakotas, ee Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. ‘Write Duncan, Dept. 929. 
Great N .. 2, Ratiway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Canada tLands—Free Information. 
New Homes—Fertile soil—future security. 
Canadian National Railways, Dept. N, 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 








Boeoks—Beet Cattle, by Snapp. A 
highly authoritative work covering the 
eral subject of the beef cattle in- 
justry, selection of breeding herd, 
fattening cattle for market. Specific 
information on feeds is very valuable. 
Illustrated, 500 ges, cloth, $4.00. 
nd money to Successful Farming. 


PATENTS 


Inventors—Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure “Patent Guide’’—Free 
No charge for preliminary information. 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
230-J Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


“‘Inventor’s Guidebook’’” Free—Con- 
plete “information about patenting ‘and 

ion about Dr anc 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


caeeate Secured. Low cost. Resssmable 

Book and gerpe tree. Registered 
Patent Attorney, ES . Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D é 























a 5 ny my - SB for Workshop, Farm, 
and Home, by John Bonert. Understand- 
able by any ad ten or twelve years old, 
eS for any farmer who really wants 

he know: how of soldering. Illustrated, 111 
pages, cloth, $i.25. Send money to Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


FOR FARMERS 


Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, 
dependabie service. Galva Creamery 
Company, Galva, — and Kansas 
City, Missouri, ion’s Creamery, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May's 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 


Rock ae pS Cheapest fertilizer 
Increases yield grain, hay crops. Improves 
uality. _ Request prices, literature. Robin 
ones Ph Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 




















Now is the time for you to take advantage 
of the many fine offers advertised in this 
classified section. 





OLD GOLD WANTED 








Beoks—Roadside Marketing, by 
Gilbert S. Watts, is a book that may 
make the difference between success 
and failure of that roadside market. It 
discusses the structure and surround- 
ings for a successful market, adjust- 
ment of production to roadside de- 
mand, proper grading and packaging 
salesmanship, prices, advertising, and 
all such factors you should know if 
ou are selling direct to the consumer. 
llustrated, 128 ges, cloth, $1.25. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 








Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches-—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction 

information. Dr. Weis 
Gold pone gg, oS. 1500-T Henne oom, 
Minneapolis, Min 


DAIRY GOATS 





FARM EQUIPMENT 
Tanks — Washing — Sterilizing — Al! 
Kinds for the milk house. Purchase thru 
— local dealer or dairy, or write Dept. 1. 
4 L. Meyers Mfg. Company, Janesville 


Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for de- 
tails. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa 











co tes Dept. 358. Fair- 





b 
with ith helptui information ae yearly. Special 
introductory: 3 copies 1 








Electric Fly Traps, Screens, Insect Killers 
— Weaners, Stock Prods, Fire Detectors 

Alarms, Car Alarms. Gardenhour 
Mie Waynesboro, Pa. 
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eo Farmer's Trading Center ———= 


Adve rtisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet 8 
no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, De J Moines, lowa, for ah Ra mate va ses sank emma 








FOR 


SOON READY cers 


Blonde Lad Garner 428626 


Born 10-2-41 
Dam a Ton Fat Cow 
Ask us about this Good Calf 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Des Moines, lowa 











Books—Coloring, Finishing and Painting Wood, 
by A. C. Newell. Supplies in the sant ans gaye detaii 
the “whys and hows"’ of getting per 
condition tor the finest of fhishing, —— t, addition 
there is extremely complete d. of the newest 
techniques in finishes of 
this book into the matter of wood finishing in 
more detail than might be required by most farm- 
ers, there are some who have treasured old furni- 
ture and fine hardwoods in their homes, woods 
only the finest of professional treat- 
of that kind, ind for the rural 
ind techn 


ical information 

id book. 

filustrated, money to 
Successful F x _F- 








Naturally hornless, hardy, 





Profits maturing beef cattle. 

from Write for FREE illustrated 
ra POLLED HEREFORD ASS'R., 
HEREFORDS | 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE 
PERFECT UDDERS--IDEAL TYPE--BEST OF GRAZERS 
Write for literature or names of breeders with heavy 
producing 4% milk stock for sale. 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Brandon, 















toda egret 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 209, - = = = Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














* It’s Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns 


Shorthorn cattle breeders and feeders are in step 

with war time demand. No breed can match = 
Shorthorn's weight-for xx «xk: 

efficiency of meat milk prod x*x** 

pyar athe ciaate  « oapaonan Ree Pal 

breed on earth. 

rite for literature ph ex- 


plaini how ar- 
testetlen bringing in- 

ts to farms and 
ranches. Write for list of 
members, sands over 


Subscribe to the official 
breed Geneeticn The Short- 
horn World, published twice 
century monthly. Subscription rates 

Be vhame~ $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 
greatest mor ters. 

3 sources of t_Prime Write te THE SHORTHORN CLUB 
aM ich abundante of milk, 313 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 















Soon 
AT WATERLOO,JIOWA 





MBSA CIAN SHOW 


ALIA EXHIBITS 


SEPT, 7-13, 1942 











WHITE LEGHORN 


STARTED PULLETS w2,” die 


We brood and chip thousands weekl $ 85 
Oneof America’sol: ~_ yy % hateh- 
eries. It pays to buy the best. R 

pullets. Send Money Order. Catalog fi ieee. 


BUSH Hatchery, Box 433C, Clinton, Mo. 









PULLI 


2 
or Ready-to-Lay 
eek: 18e to $1.00. N hite 
LamoNtcas 4 Thousands of A yO Eas Say 





‘ars propageting, Cir 
ar FREE. RUCKER’S BREEDIN AR 457A, 
OTTUMWA, tOWA. ¢ th ” 





15 Center Street 





LIVESTOCK 


BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 





For Greater Eaicteney in milk and post 
production raise Milking spores 4 
allied nations a "heed al milk as 
meat Uni States can ti, Great 
opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk greatest salvage value of 
all milk breeds. Free literature on itr 
Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. 
ar —. six a = 

oe 0) orn y 

Done bak Ave., Chicago, pert 





Make More Money With Berkshires, 
the hog that took every in the carlot 
show the a a onal. ——— Lf 
crossing or ng an 
gilts of sperered © ually? — p- -% in 
Association g Write for new 
booklet and ise “a ed herd, herds near you. 
American Berkshire Association, Spring- 
field, Iilinois. 








“How To Break And Train Horses’’—A 
book every farmer and h hould 
have. It is tres: a = a. Simply 
address Beery Sc of 

Dept. 209-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Vaccinate Your Pi Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do... you can 
Government tested serum, virus, 

and instructions. See your 

write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, lasouri. 





An Investment that g/t yA divi- 

dends is a sheep. 

tere matter. American Shropshire 
-gistry Association, LaFayette, Indiana. 





Make More Money with hogs. Monthly 
all-breed magazine tells how. Send dollar 
for year’s subscription. Hog Breeder, 
Stockyards, Chicago. 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Ree 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 


DOGS—PETS 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. 
Write for folder on breeding canaries and 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 
1421 Harrison, Chicago. 


Black _ Rnatiem Shepheod, ew "Rppeoval 
Dog. 


Best 
10¢ eck Picture. mand faces. HL 1 
Chanute, Kansas 














Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blueticks, 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
, vunds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 

Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Elton 
Beck, $-26, Herrick, Mlinois. 





English Shagmees Pu ya 
heeler stock. Spayed eunain kino Pome 
Kittens, Write for prepaid prices. a ¥: 
Barnes, Collyer, 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, 
Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters. 
abbas and Fox Hounds, Reasonable 


Ramsey Creek Kennels, 
, Illinois. 





Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. ppeentrerned 
Inspected, flocks. Waiee, Brown 

Leghorns, Anconas $9.4 . Pulets $16. 45. 
Cockerels ee Roc andottes, 


Orp 

els $9.95. 
Assorted 36.95. ight Assorted 95. 
Collect. Sadie Stout er Hatchery, Wad- 
dams Grove, Illinois. 





Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is teed to kill and keep 


Chicks for Immediate Delivery—COD 
if you wish, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, W vandottes Orpingtons $8.00— 
100; Pullets 1.00; Cgsmeree oe 
Enelish White, ‘Brown Bufl Leg 
Anconas $8.25--100: Pullets § $15. O8° Cock: 
erels $3.45; i, Mixed $6 5; Light 
Mixed $6.75. We pay tage. Guarantee 
live Delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, 
Salem, Indiana. 





Seomodiots Detivery—ttentied Time— 
kL rms. 





guaran’ 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ¢ ticks. 
Avenarius Carbolineum with row trade- 
mark. Free folder—write Carbolineum 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 





White horn AAA Started Pullets 2 to 
4 weeks—$22.95 Ex ._ fob. . . 100% 
it. Reserve Pullets 


free. Th 
Clinton, Mo. 





$7.40 Per Hundred! You Order! We send 
or White Rocks, whichever avail- 


atc 
Box 343U, Morris, Illinois. 


Ss ffer’s F: Chicks. Immediate 
Ss ae US A 
dottes. F Ls c =, + on. 
Seay itsed $8. rons Hatchery, 
na, 











Triple Guegentesd Large White Leg- 





Clover Valley ai, | U. 8. —— 
— Tested $5.90 = 

eekly. Free Catalog lover Valley 
Poultry Farm, Box 12 , Ramsey, Indiana, 





Fastest Growing White Rock, White 
Hybrid broiler chicks weekly year around. 
Average 3 Ibs. 10 weeks. Pioneer Hatchery, 
Dept. 59, Boone, Iowa. 





Colonial Chicks. W orid's largest capacity 
means rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. 
Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Wichita, Kansas. 





Read this classified section thoroly. 


own pleasure. Don't hesitate to inquire 
about anything you see and want re. 
Each advertisement is gecsenseet 7 
Successful Farming to be as represent 


wee %; te 
Send cash. Select Big E h White = 
horns $6.95. Pullets $10.90. 2 to 4 


Anconas, Me, ‘Pullets 08 
Heavy cockerels sb.o5 5. g Ass 

: Surplus ae $1.95. 
Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 





For Immediate Delivery — 
White, Buff Rocks, Reds. 


(no sex guarantee) $6.7 é:° Sec $3.95. 
Seym Electric Hatchery, Box 44C, 





Immediate Delivery of Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes 
$8.25—100; Pullets $10.95; Cockereils 
ra Big English White Leghorns $8.45— 
H lets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45; 


guarantee) $6.75; Light Mixed $6.45; 
onds $3.95. Conrad's Jackson County 
Hatchery, Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. 





How To Make Up To $1.50 or More 
Extra Per Hen in Eggs! Free book explains. 
4to6 aa extra production. Wonderful 
broilers. 13 breeds. 100% Blood tested 


guaran- 

tee. Hatches every week. Write Smith 

+ Hatcheries, 132 Cole Street, Mexico, 
0. 





Page eee Baneen’s World Record 
~< bg te. Barron Breeding—354 -Sired 
a (owe. Only iy Michigan reed- 
4 new Eamesway Culling Method. 
Sapection Privilege, % live arrival. 
Warning— Reserve Now “AAAA” mating 
32c up. Catalog Free. Lemmen Leghorn 
Farm, Box 304R, Holland, Michigan. 





Heim’s Special Broiler Chicks. Im- 
mediate delivery. Officially bloodtested. 
World’s Records. ROP sired matings. W on- 
derful livability. Free Bulletins. Illinois 
Hatchery, ames tne mal Tilinois 


Atz's Famous Chix—Your Choice at 
Summer Prices. Finest Selected and AAA 
grade chicks, all from Bloodtested Stock, 
posaee py pre paid, 100% Alive, with Liva- 
ility guarantee, in following breeds; Black 
Australorps, White W yandottes, White 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, White, Buff and Black Minoreas, 
Anconas, Brow a Leghorns, Blue Andalus- 


ight Breed Pullets $14.48. Heavy bi 
Cockerels $8. -.. White Giants $9.95. 
Heavy assorted $6.95. Light Breed Cock- 
erels $3.98. Seconds $3.00. If less than 100 

ordered add lc per chick. We Specialize in 
Sexing. Order from this ad with Certified 
Check. It Simplifies Bookkeeping— Makes 
fatcheries, De’ tae Ae — 

uD 

Ina Pp 4, tingburg, 





Mail Your Order I can make 
immediate shipment the following 

, Buff, we ocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes me $8.25 100; Pul- 
lets $11.00; Coc orks "ss. 25. Big bh 
Gnibe Leghorna ss. 25—100; ty $16.00; 
Cockerels on! Mixed $6.90; 
Light Aeoorted "ig. 5. We = live 
deli 4 ee 2 sO Ge 
— ™ 





Do Your Part—increase your lay flock 
jarred, Buff, ite 


ye = = » 

oe y yando! 

$8.25—100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels 

1) 25; Big Englis _ My | yay Leghorns 25— 
y cee $3.25 


| Mixed 56. $9 
Seconds $3.95; Heavy i xed (no sex guar 
antee) $6.45. ey Hatchery, Box 15, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 





Foe Immediate Delivery — English 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$7 95—100; Bullets $14.95; Cockerels 
$3 9 Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, 

ons 


White Wyandott es Buf Or unge 
$7 95—100! Pullets 3. 95; Cockere £7. 95; 
ed $6.95; Light Mixed $6.75: 


prices Deve ed Farm, Route 18C, 
msey, I 





Limited Time—Immediate Shipments 
—Choice quality White Leghorns $6.85. 
Pullets $10.90. 2 to 4 week started White 
Leghorn Pullets $18.95. Rocks, s, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes $6.95. Pullets 
$8.85. + Y! Assorted $4.95. Surplus 
cockerels $2.55. 18 Breeds. Catal 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 





PHEASANTS 





Pheasants—Profit or 


list Rainbow Parm amon ond orks 


Biow te the Cine Ser ou to take 
many fine offers advertised in 
Sfasntbed section. 








Tractor Parts—New and used. Satisfa 
tion aranteed. Write for free satales. 
Used tor and Parts Co., Des Moines, 
lowa, or Sparta, Wisconsin. 





SQUABS 


R Highty-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our informing book. Personal money- 
maki helpful oxperteness. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 














Write for Big, free 1942 Tractor Parts 

ogue. Tremendous savings. All makes. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Boone, Lowa. 


Don't Hesitate to write for what you find 
and want. All advertisements in Successful 
ee are guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented. 
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Hominy Makes Soft Pork 


Low-Fat hominy feed is superior to 
high-fat hominy feed (more than six 
percent fat) but is not so good as corn for 
producing firm pork, according to experi- 
ments at the Indiana station. There was 
a progressive softening of carcasses and 
bacons when hominy feed was increased 
from 25 to 50, 75, and 100 percent in the 
ration. 


Barley for Fattening Calves 


THAT A POUND OF barley is worth ap- 
proximately as much as a pound of corn 
in fattening calves is shown by feeding 
tests at the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. When ground barley 
was used to replace one-half the ground 
shelled corn in a ration of corn, cotton- 
seed cake, silage, and limestone, 235.84 
pounds of barley replaced 216.27 pounds 
of corn. 

Where barley was fed, slightly less silage 


and cottonseed cake were required than 
where corn was the only grain in the ration. 
This saving in silage and cotton seedcake 
was just about enough to offset the extra 
number of pounds of grain consumed when 
barley was added to the ration. 

The average daily gain of calves on the 
corn ration was 2.36 pounds, while calves 
on the corn and barley ration gained 2.43 
pounds per day. Market prices for the 
calves fed the different rations in the two- 
year feeding trials were the same.—I. M.H; 


Alfalfa Cuts Pig Costs 


THRIFTIER, FASTER-GAINING pigs which 
reach market earlier and at a lower feed 
cost were obtained at the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station by stepping 
up the alfalfa from five to 15 percent. Some 
swine men give whole alfalfa in racks to 
pigs not on pasture. Alfalfa meal can be 
made by running high-quality, _fine- 
stemmed, second-growth alfalfa thru a 
hammer mill. 


Texas vs. Northwestern Lamb; 


WILL TEXAS LAMBS do as well as North- 
western lambs in the feed lot? Many 
stockman has asked himself that questio; 
and sought vainly for an answer. 

To throw some light on the subject. 
D. S. Bell and associates at the Ohio Aeri- 
cultural Experiment Station have bee; 
studying the feed-lot performance oj 
Northwestern and Texas lambs. In on 
test, 68-pound Northwestern lambs gained 
from 16 to 20 percent faster than 62-pound 
Texas lambs, had a greater capacity fo 
feed, and finished in a shorter period o| 
time—91 days as compared with 119 days 

Feed records showed that for thes 
groups it took 416 pounds of corn to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of Northwestern lamt 
compared with 458 for those from Texas 
Considering total feed, it required 55 
pounds more concentrate and 76 pounds 
more roughage to make 100 pounds gain 
on Texas lambs as compared with North- 
westerns.—L. L. S., Ohio 
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Then Mrs. Whitlock Took 
Over the Drawing Board 


[ Continued from page 84 | 


eight inches above ground level. The recre- 
ation room, laundry, and furnace room, 
slightly below ground level, are only four 
steps down from the main-floor rooms. 
Five more steps up and the visitor is in the 
large guest bedroom. To anyone tired from 
daily steeplechases up and down stairs— 
following children, lugging cleaning ma- 
terials, carrying fuels—that four-level 
business reads like a dream. Mrs. Whitlock 
says, in fact, that it is a dream come true: 
“For two years I studied various maga- 
zines and builder’s plans. The house has 
proved even lovelier than our two years 
of dreaming pictured it.” 

For the 1941 price of $9,600 the builders 
packed in a big dividend of labor-savers, 
too: the stoker-fired, forced hot-water 
furnace services radiators built into the 
walls. The hot-water heater is connected 
to the stoker unit also, so that hot water 
will be available thruout the year. Heat- 
ilator units in the two attractive fireplaces 
will take care of days too cool for comfort 
but too warm for furnace heat. The con- 
crete flooring in the most lived-in rooms 
will be a cinch to clean. Kitchen and bath- 
room floors~—and walls to a wainscot 
height—are of linoleum and the upper 
bath walls are of wipe-able tile board. 


To THOSE readers who’re mentally out of 
breath and about ready to throw up the 
sponge with a “‘Well, I could never have a 
place like that!’ comes the certainty that 
after the war they can beat even the Whit- 
locks’ prices on all these materials six ways 
from Sunday. Research, tremendous pro- 
duction plants, plenty of raw materials 
will make the Illinoisians’ smart pioneering 
in comfort possible to thousands. That is, if 
the thousands are on their toes with plans 
as Mrs. Whitlock was. 

She is especially happy about the wiring 
diagram she figured out (not shown in 
floor plans) which’gives her a light in every 
closet, and an outlet for each piece of elec- 
trical equipment right where her house- 
keeping experience with the old house 
showed it would do the most good. Note 
the big rectangle which represents the re- 
frigerator next to the word “Kitchen” on 
the first-floor plan, and right across from it 
a rectangle which is the electric range. 

In step with planned convenience is the 
washroom right off the back entry and the 
partitioned clothes and equipment storage 
along the back hall. You can come in from 
the garage directly to this space—or from 
the fields and farmyard. 

The judges of our 1941 Building and 
Remodeling Contest (and, by the way, see 
the ad to the right for our 1942 con- 
test) had one or two faults to find with 
Mrs. Whitlock’s layout, as you may have. 
But, room for room, it was as clever a piece 
of planning for farm living of today and the 
future as any judge could hope to find. A 
check for $60 went out to the Whitlocks 
with the compliments of the staff. 

More power to the Mr. and Mrs. John 
Whitlocks of Farmerica today who plan, 
save, buy shrewdly. When the war is done 
and the funds they have invested in War 
Savings Bonds can buy better, cheaper 
hot-water furnaces, kitchen equipment, 
panel screens, there'll be thousands of 
farmhouse plans unrolled, thousands of 
farm boys back from the fronts at work 
with them. Homes like this one from IIli- 
nois point the way. END 


BUILD today...PLAN for tomorrow 


WIN A PRIZE IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


000) War Savings Bonds Building Contest 
7? BIG PRIZES...BUILDING BOOK FREE! 


Burp Today ... Plan for Tomorrow! 
It’s as simple as that! Here, in a few words, 
are the details of Successful Farming’s second 
big building contest, this one to stress the 
most efficient new service buildings, the 
most livable and attractive rooms. 

No matter how small or large your im- 
provement may be, your chance to win is 
the same. Successful Farming’s new book, 
**Successful Homes and Service Buildings,” 
sent free to each entry, will help you build 
and remodel. 

Here’s a contest that really fits into your 
plans for today . . . and tomorrow. Like 
the rest of us, you’re buying War Savings 
Bonds . . . plenty of ’em. Now, the War 
Savings Bonds you are buying today, plus 
the ones you can win in this contest, can 
go a long way toward the purchase of your 
automobile, refrigerator, tractor, or house 
of tomorrow. Here’s how: There are plenty 
of things you can buy today. These, of 
course, you should buy when the need 


arises. On the other hand, there are plenty 
of other things that will be impossible to 
obtain for the duration. But you can plan 
for them. Take the War Bonds you are 
buying, plus the ones you may win in this 
contest, and divide them. Into an envelope 
marked “New Car,” place a certain per- 
centage of the bonds; into another en- 
velope marked “Refrigerator,” place an- 
other percentage. Perhaps you don’t want 
a car or a refrigerator. Instead, you want a 
new home. It’s still simple. Just mark the 
envelope ““New Home.” 

Enter your present building improve- 
ments in Successful Farming’s contest now. 
Win one of the 72 War Savings Bonds 
prizes and put it away for the things you 
want after the war is over. All entries on 
which construction was begun after April 
9, 1942, must comply with the Govern- 
ment’s Conservation Construction Order 
L-41. The contest closes December 31, 
1942. 


Section I—New Service Buildings—$1,000 of Bonds 























Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 
to $1 7 to = to $2,000) or over) 
1st 100 1st 100 1st $100 1st 
2nd 50 2nd 50 Qnd 50 Qnd 50 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 
Section II—Remodeled Service Buildings—$1,000 of Bonds 
Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Cosiing $2,000 
to $1 7 to $500) to $2,000) or over) 
1st 100 1st $100 1st $100 1st $100 
Qnd 50 Qnd 50 2Qnd 50 2nd 50 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 
Section III—Home Improvement—$1,000 of Bonds 
Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 
to $150) to $500) to $2,000) or over) 
1st $100 1st $100 1st $100 1st $100 
2Qnd 50 2Qnd 50 2nd 50 2nd 50 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 
Ce ae ee te ee Te BRN. 8* any) ls ORSIRE? BRO ies wed ears Se 
| KIRK FOX, EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL FARMING—1509 MEREDITH BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA | 
| Enter my name in Successful Farming’s Second Building Contest, and send me my | 
| free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page book, “Successful Homes and Service | 
| Buildings,” and all information about the contest, without cost or obligation to me. | 
| l 
| Name R.F.D 
| 
| City State | 
| | 
| Dealer’s Signature | 
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When I was unable to get a long socket 
for reaching an inaccessible nut, I slit a 
length of steel tubing (Illustration 1), 
heated and squared up the slit end, drilled 
a hole for a bar at the opposite end, slid on 
a washer to fit over the squared end to keep 
it from spreading. It’s not as good as a long 
socket set, but it sure did the job for me. 
—M. S., Kans. 


The cattle always knocked the water 
spout off the tank, causing the water to run 
on the ground, until we fixed a horseshoe 
on the tank edge, inverted over the spout 
high enough so the spout can be with- 
drawn.—M. M., S. Dak. 


For keeping my various gladiolus bulb 
varieties apart, I find that the boxes in 
which baby chicks are delivered make very 
fine containers. With the punch-outs out, 
these boxes afford plenty of air space and 
also can be piled up on top of each other 
so that we are able to store glad bulbs in 
less space.—D. S., Wis. 


When drenching an animal I use a bottle 
with a discarded milking machine teat cup 
drawn over end of bottle to prevent risk 
of breaking bottle and injuring animal. 
—G. G. 





When our heater stove was brought out 
to set up, we found the grate broken square 
in two (Illustration 2). We could not get 
another to fit, so I cut lengths of quarter- 
inch iron about one and one-fourth inches 
wide, long enough so I could drill thru iron 
and grate sections. Bolted securely, the 
grate does service. —C. A. W., Ohio. 


When soldering a small tube, I thrust a 
wire as near the size of the tubing as 
possible into it. This wire will hold the 
broken parts together while soldering and, 
when removed, will leave the tubing clean 
of solder.—H. N., lowa 


I have cut down on the expense of home 
belt repairing with fine wire. All V-belts 
for generators, fan belts, and water pumps 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


may be satisfactorily laced with a sturdy 
grade of fine wire. I am careful not to lace 
too near the edge. In most cases, belts 
believed by expert repairmen to be beyond 
relacing can be renewed in this manner, 
thus preventing the discarding of these 
old belts before they have served their full 
life.—C. L.°M., Ind. 


When the bottom of our three-gallon 
feed pail (which used to be an oil can) 
dropped out, we took a one-inch board 
and sawed it out to fit the bottom. If 
fitted correctly, it will even hold water. 
This device makes all bottomless pails use- 
ful at least for feed pails.—D. L. S. 


Right along and under my woven wire 
fences I have sprinkled a strip of soil a 
foot or so wide with tractor and car crank- 
case drainings. It kills grass and weeds, 
has lengthened life of fence by preventing 
some rusting, and I can mow right up to 
the bare strip without danger to sickle 
bar.—C. B., Ohio 


Instead of worrying with culverts and 
bridges over shallow runs, I have put a 
truckload or two of large-sized crushed 
limestone in the creek beds where I need 
to ford. Sometimes such material costs 
nothing, and as it does not back up the 
water or wash out, it costs nothing to 
maintain, yet I can drive tractor or car 
thru any time I wish.—D. P., Ohio 


When using machinery with roller 
chains, I take a stiff brush each morning 
while the machine is running and hold it 
against the chains, cleaning the old oil 
and dust off. This lets the oil into the roller 
chains much better, making them last 
much longer.—H. W. H., Ill. 


To make a good water holder for the 
grindstone, I suspend an auto oil pan 
lengthwise of the frame of the grindstone 
and underneath it by wires from the frame 
to each corner of the pan. Water is then 
poured into the pan, and as the stone turns 
it is kept wet. A wooden plug is placed in 
the bottom of the pan so the water can be 
drained from the pan when not in use. 
—P. S., Wis. 


A piece of surplus silage-distributor pipe 
not required for our silo filling made a 
first-rate temporary chimney top that 
ended trouble we’d been having with 
downdrafts in our flue.—A. R. M. 


We now make all field gates 20 feet 
wide to allow easy passage of wide ma- 
chinery. To make the gates stable and 
easily opened, we make them in two 12- 
foot panels set in a V as shown in Illus- 
tration 3. A rod dropped thru strap iron 
clevises on the panel edges makes a good 
gate closure.—]J. L. A., lowa 





Our poultry roosts can be removed 
easily for cleaning, as they are hung wit! 
sash hangers. The hook part of the hange: 
is fastened to the wall of the poultry house 
and the other part is fastened to the 
roosts.—C. P., Wis. 


I had just built a trailer bed when I saw 
the following advertisement in a local 
newspaper: “Lost—endgate with trailer 
license.” I did not want this to happen to 
me, so I took a two-foot length of light 
galvanized chain and bolted one end to 
the endgate and the other end to the side 
of the trailer bed.—J. S. 


To prevent our enameled pails from be- 
ing chipped when pumping water into 
them I wrapped a padding on the pump 
below the spout.—Mrs. L. D., IIl. 


AND SPRING 





4 GARDEN HOSE 


The dual tires on our truck are fairly 
close together, and often stones have lodged 
between tires. We put an end to all this 
trouble by fitting a length of old garden 
hose snugly about space between tires, 
holding it securely in place with a wire 
and spring passed thru the hose, hooked as 
shown in Illustration 4.—-L. F., Kans. 


As our garden rake must be used to rake 
leaves from the lawn, I drive empty cart- 
ridge cases (.22-caliber size) over ends of 
rake teeth. I can then rake off the leaves 
with less tearing up grass or soil.—Mrs. 


D. S., Ohio 


One of the most successful methods that 
I have found to hold a light tractor for belt 
work, such as silo filling, is to set firmly a 
strong fence post about 10 feet back of the 
tractor and attach a tackle block from the 
post to the drawbar. This will hold the 
tractor, and it also will provide a conveni- 
ent means of tightening the belt.—H. E., Pa. 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those ideas which 
are selected for use in the magazine will be 
paid for promptly as they are used.—Editors 
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ALL FARMERS 


Your New Idea dealer is ready to co- 
operate with you if you wish to reg- 
ister your picker or other implements 
with him for custom-work on nearby 
farms this fall. (Operation by yourself 
is optional.) He has full information 
on current contract prices and will 
help put you in touch with farmers 
who desire this type of service. If you 
arein need of certain machines, also 
leave your name with your New Idea 


dealer for aid. 
Get These 
2 FREE 
PAMPHLETS 


“(How Farmers Can Get 
Help and Give Help’’ 
—a complete manual on 
renting all kinds of farm 
machines. Gives handy 
table of operating costs for figuring fees. 
You need this information. 





“The Care and Operation of New Idea 
Farm Machines’’—timely tips on operation, 
adjustment, lubrication, repair, housing, etc. 
Mail coupon for both booklets. 





NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 800, Coldwater, O. 


Please send the 2 free booklets on rental and care 
of farm machines. Also information on [] 1-Row 
Pickers: [] 2-Row Pickers. 





Name 





Address 
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CALL FOR THIS KIND OF HARVESTING® 


This month and next thousands of NEW IDEA Corn Pickers 
will be doing double and triple duty—not only on their own- 
ers’ farms but in neighboring cornfields as well. Already, for 
this patriotic purpose, thousands of NEW IDEA Corn Picker 
owners have voluntarily arranged (either directly or through 
a local NEW IDEA dealer) to help their less fortunate neigh- 
bors pick, husk and load their corn the speedy New Idea way. 
This means that at a cost less than hand picking—and at a 
12 to 18 acres per day speed—many farmers unable to pur- 
chase new pickers because of war curtailment may still have 
the benefit (on a contract basis) of this better, fcister, cheaper 
New Idea way of harvesting corn. 





In this period of labor and machine shortage, it is indeed a noteworthy 
and patriotic service to help a neighbor 
when you can. Through this advertisement 
NEW IDEA, together with its many dealers, - TO HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR 
is proud to give tribute and encouragement e-T0 Stir tore spy 
to this great farm movement. For information 

about new pickers or about the cooperative 
implement sharing plan above, see your 
nearest New Idea dealer. 
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THIS FALL, BULGING CORNFIELDS fp 
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JIM DARNELL DOESN’T MIND BEING LATE WITH HIS CHORES 


mind doing his chores late. The feeble flame 


In American Agriculture the food-front army— 

six million strong—calls for leadership, vision, 

advice, supplies. One such leader is Jim Darnell. 

He knows that total war means total effort to 

the limit of one’s strength. He knows that every 

fighter must feel ‘‘it all depends on me!”’ 
That’s why Jim Darnell—a good farmer 

keeping a good farm good—still finds time to 

counsel his neighbors on how to make the land 

produce more corn — those extra millions of 

bushels that are going to hit Hitler 

like an avalanche. And Jim Darnell 

knows what he’s talking about for 

he’s a DeKalb dealer who is proud 

of his leadership in planting for Vic- 

tory. That’s the reason he doesn’t 


THE SIGN OF| 


of Jim Darnell’s lantern in reality lights the 
way to Peace. 

There’s a Jim Darnell serving your commun- 
ity. He and thousands of others like him supply 
DeKalb hybrid seed corn for one-fifth of all the 
corn grown in America. He farms himself—right 
near you. He knows corn because he grows it. He 
knows your problems, your soil, your weather 
your maturity zone, because all these factors are 

his, too. But most important of all 
is his specialized knowledge which 
results from his close contact with 
DeKalb’s unceasing research. Let 
your Jim Darnell help you help 
America to win the food-front battle. 


GOOD CORN 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


i 2 a 


ESMOND, ILL.- MONMOUTH, ILL.- TUSCOLA, ILL.- WARREN, ILL.- SHENANDOAH, IA.- STORM LAKE, IA. + JACKSON, MINN. 


CFFICts 2 


LLIN OUS 
CHATHAM, 


WATERMAN, ILL. + LAFAYETTE, IND. - GRINNELL, 1A. - HUMBOLDT, IA. - FREMONT, NEB. - DESHLER, OHIO - JOHNSTOWN, OHIO " ONT., CANADA 


48 EXPERIMENTAL FARMS — 3300 PROVING GROUNDS 


OVER 200 PRODUCTION AREAS — 1/5 PROCESSING PLANTS 
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